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q It Stands for Honorable Service to our Country 


All men and women honorably discharged from the armed services will 
wear it as a mark of having served their country well—helped protect 
our homes, our loved ones, our freedom—all those things that America 
stands for. Recognize their badge of honorable service, extend a friend- 
Bs ly hand and pay to them the tribute they so justly deserve. 
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It’s called the Tenderometer, a device 
for testing the maturity of peas. 


A precision instrument, it instantly 
and accurately measures the maturity of 
the individual lots. Imagine the grading 
time thus saved for canners! 


The Tenderometer, invented by Amer- 
ican Can Company, is patented in the 
name of the American public, not in the 
name of a private individual. 


For all operations... 


This is an example of how we seck to 
speed up and simplify each operation of 
the canning process ... finding more 
efficient packing methods... eliminating 
wasteful tic-ups. This has been our policy 
for more than 43 years. 


Each improvement we make in the 
food-processing industry enables the 
public to enjoy finer-flavored, more 
wholesome foods. 

Each improvement helps you meet 
new competition and have a share in an 
expanding market. 


The Tenderometer, a widely used apparatus for testing the maturity of peas, originated by 
the American Can Company Laboratories. 


Available to you... 


The benefit of our experience is yours 
for the asking. Our specialists and engi- 
necrs stand ready to assist in all your 
packing problems. 


In the course of finding satisfactory ; 
methods of packaging foods for use by ° 
the Armed Forces overseas, we've found WnCUCUN 


new and interesting angles. We may be k 17, N.Y. 


to advantage in your 230 Park Avenue CANCE) CAN” 
postwar plans. R PROTECTS LIKE 


E 
Why not let us see what we can do to “NO OTHER CONTAIN 
solve your problems? Get in touch with 
our representative or write to our main 


office. WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FIBRE AND METAL CONTAINERS 


— 
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SPEED—is essential whenever a fire loss is involved. The first few minutes follow- 
ing the start of a fire determine whether or not it can be controlled. Speed in the 
handling of salvaging operations after the fire determines the final amount of loss. 
Speed in the adjustment and payment of legitimate claims is fundamental and 


this is a service to which every honest Policyholder is entitled. 


Speed in securing insurance protection on quickly rising stock values is essential 
and this was the need which mothered the “invention” of Canners Exchange’s now 
popular Automatic Coverage policy. Broad and liberal in its coverage, and designed 
to fit the particular needs of the Canner, it has become the insurance standard for 
food processors nationwide. It is the most convenient, practical and dependable 


method of keeping your insurance always in line with your values. 


Our Policyholders enjoy all these advantages and in addition, save about 40% 


on the customary insurance costs. 


For Safety, Saving and Service— 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 
Lanting 8. Warner, Incorporated 


CHICAGO 54, ILLINOIS 
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EDITORIALS 


world has there been a week so filled with human 

joy as the one which began with August 13th, 
reaching its climax on the following day, and steadily 
growing in intensity as the days followed days, and 
brought the apparent certainty that the killings and 
the destructions of war during the past eight years 
and more, have finally come to an end. Japan joined 
Germany in unconditional surrender, and the most in- 
sane war ever inflicted upon the world came to an end. 


j\ RE YOU HAPPY?—Never in the history of the 


~ So the world burst out into such rejoicing as never 
" before seen, yes even in the nations that were defeated 


as well as among the conquerors, because those popu- 
lations were unhappy at the awful losses of life, and 
at the fearful destruction of property, all that had been 
accumulated in pain and toil over the centuries. Civili- 
zation has been rocked to its bottom, and there is not 
one redeeming feature that can be saved from the 
wreckage. Centuries of studies, of progress in art and 
architecture, of all that was noble and grand in human 
effort, to say nothing of the billions of money lost and 
other billions yet to be repaid, were largely all swept 
away in this war, engendered first by a madman, 


a swelled up with his greed for glory and power, and 


then imitated by another nation, only recently removed 
from savagery (1853), on the other side of the globe, 
which pretended to believe that their Divine Emperor 
was © illed upon to spread the “blessings” (?) of their 


sort * civilization over the other peoples of the far 
East. Nothing new in this, in world history, except 
in‘th extent and size of these attempts, embracing 
num: us whole nations, whole people of diverse man- 
ners ond languages, and practically covering the 
univ: 

Li © did they dream that their savagery would 
caus: the development of an avenging world, the dis- 
cover. or invention of means to repel them, and to 
destro them upon a scale previously unknown to his- 
tory. %oth were seemingly completely successful in 
the }) nning, but once aroused the world turned on 
them ! rent them to pieces, and brought them into 
utter eat. That is where they are today, and why 
we cs ery properly rejoice. But now the world must 
THE C NING TRADE - August 20, 1945 


be rebuilt, and that is a task that will take years. 


FOOD NEEDS CONTINUE—The guns may be 
silent, no more bombs may be dropped, our great war- 
ships may be retired to rust in peace, but three times 
a day hunger will demand food, and there will be 
rather more mouths to feed than less, since millions 
who scurried to the mountains to avoid the rain of shot 
and shell, will now come back to their devastated farms 
and homes, and need food. The demand for food will 
be greater than ever, with but little if any possibility 
of lightening it, since it is now so late in the year that 
even the best intentioned countries cannot produce the 
food they require, and must wait until next spring’s 
plantings can produce it. 


CANNED FOODS—When we first entered this war 
but scant attention was paid to the need for food, or 
of the part food was bound to play in winning the war. 
All effort was bent upon forming our armies, and 
building the shot and shell and armament we knew we 
would need. But ultimately, after months of dinning 
that fact “that without food nothing is of value in the 
war” got home to our war managers, and then they 
began emphasizing the need for food. In the mean- 
time, and for months before, you canners had gotten 
on the job and began producing that food, and were 
ready for the demands that came upon you. And you 
have done a magnificent job, and the country, and par- 
ticularly our Government, fully realizes what you have 
done, and how well, and is grateful. They have ex- 
pressed this to us, for canned foods have played the 
leading role in feeding our valiant armed forces. With- 
out canned food this war could not have been won! 


. Others have helped, but the stand-by was and is canned 


foods, under all conditions of climate or war necessity. 


But your task is not done. You are busy upon the 
1945 packs, and would that there were more time, and 
better crop conditions in every item, that you might 
do a greater job than now seems possible, because more 
canned foods are needed right now than ever before. 
Not only must all our troops be fed, wherever they 
may be on land or water, until they have been mustered 
out and again attired in civilian dress (and they’ll not 
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nearly a whole year away! 


END RATIONING?—Elsewhere in this issue we 
give the instructions of Mr. Chester Bowles to the OPA 
workers of the country, as illustrating the situation 
better than we can possibly do. And you must have 
been surprised, if not shocked, to learn that canned 
fruits and vegetables have been taken off the ration 


list. 


We have before explained that supplies of canned 
foods, of almost if not actually every item, are in such 
low condition that it will take a whole year’s packs to 
replenish the market; just to put it into what was al- 
ways a mere normal condition. That done then these 
supply sources will need the goods you are today pro- 
ducing; that is they would normally be buying the 
packs, not eating up their stock supplies. But where 
are these goods to come from? If we use this year’s 


lose any appetite in that change) but our people must 
be provided for, during the coming year until you can 
begin again the production of canned foods. That’s and long-suffering, man to serve the public, and chey 
stand its utter ingratitude, its incessant complaints, 
kicks and fault findings. Someone has said that “s 
Republic is ever ungrateful.”” Then why serve it? The 
answer is that, thank God, we have some thoroughly 
patriotic men, who are willing to serve their country, 


goods to get back to normalcy what is the world going 


to do for canned foods? Here is a real case “that you 
can’t eat your cake and have it, too.” 

In face of that, why was rationing of canned foods 
eliminated? Mr. Bowles says he is very happy to do 
this, to give this relief, including the other items, such 
as auto gas. We don’t doubt it; but we wonder if, as 
a fact, his patience has not become exhausted, and so 
he decided to throw the whole matter into the face of 
the public, and let it work out its own salvation with- 


out the help of the Government or of the OPA, cr of ~ 
the other “bunglers”! He has to be a super-pat ent, — 


THE CORN INDUSTRY 
SITUATION 


When corn stops flowing from the 
farms and elevators are empty, manu- 
facturing plants close. That would be 
disruptive if only food products for the 
consumer were concerned, but when you 
consider the industrial importance of 
corn products it approaches a calamity. 


To bring this situation more forcibly 
to the attention of the farmer the Corn 
Products Refining Company is currently 
making “an appeal to farmers for corn” 
through the medium of full page adver- 
tisements in many influential corn belt 
newspapers and using spot announce- 
ments, carrying the same appeal over 19 
radio stations in the corn belt. 

The advertisements point out that: 


Actually, there is no shortage of corn. 
A healthy surplus of last year’s bumper 
crop is still on the farms... and expert 
appraisals of this year’s crop predict 
that there will be a better-than-average 
yield this year. 

Yet there is at present a scarcity of 
CASH corn. Elevators are empty. Two 
great corn refining plants have already 
shut down—and others may soon be 
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forced to follow. This is a_ serious 
situation ... 


WHAT THIS MEANS TO THE 
NATION 


Corn is the country’s most important 
crop. Corn provides essential foods .. . 
sugar, syrup, starch, oil, cereal foods. 

The current acute shortage of sugar 
has seriously affected America’s food con- 
servation program... 
from corn already have done much to aid 
the nation’s fruit canning. If produc- 
tion of corn sugar and corn syrup is 
stopped, tons of valuable fruit will be 
wasted. 


OTHER USES 


From corn come hundreds of other 
products vital to the health, comfort and 
welfare of the nation. 

Textiles for soldiers’ clothing and for 
civilian garments cannot be woven with- 
out starch. 

Corn starch is needed to make paper 
and cardboard for packing supplies for 
both battle front and home front. 

Foundries need starch “core” binders 
to cast metal for airplane motors, farm 
machinery and other equipment for war 
and peace. 


1 
even as our brave boys have been doing in fighting and a 
winning this war. But now that the boys are coming ' 
home, take the opportunity to learn how they feel a 
about the stay-at-home-complainers, and what they’ ; 
do with them if they had the chance. No, this bad c 
acting is not a component part of democracy, any more 
than a boy would stand up and berate his parents. It ‘ 
is a dastardly turning of a liberty into license, of the t 
prostitution of a privilege, and the wonder is that s : 
many of our men in public continue to serve. They e 
are heroes, and at times have been martyrs, as with r 
President Lincoln. And if you think that is a right, h 
and a privilege, of democracy, you’re crazy. 
) 
ON GUARD—Once the term “the forgotten man ; 
was applied to many veterans of World War I. Let’ 
see to it that this never happens again. So... our 
task is clear; management must see that the Veteran: ; 
of World War II are taken back into industry with the 7 n 
maximum degree of patience, tolerance and sympa ~ : 
thetic understanding for what these men and women ~ 
have done for YOU and ME. Industry WILL NOT ¢ 
and MUST NOT FAIL. : 
Ss 
special corn refinery product is 4 
needed to produce penicillin, the nev 7 m 
wonder drug which is saving thousands 
of lives every day. . 
These are but a few of the many uss 7 
for which products from corn ave tik 7 
dispensable. 
WHAT ABOUT THE FARMER? b 
More than half the corn the farme! 
sugar and syrup sells goes back to him in the form a . 
highly nutritious feed mixtures for his ‘ 
cattle, dairy cows and poultry. ‘'nles 
cash corn is available, there will be 27 
scarcity of prepared feed for live stock 7 
Sugar and syrup from corn ar usel 3 : 
in many of the country’s basic fod i 
dustries. Bakers, meat packers, frull 
canners and confectioners are imp 
users of these sweeteners . . . from whol! 9 
the farmer buys many foods for h s owl © : 
table. 
Overalls, cotton shirts, house-c esses % 
and many other clothing items bou ‘ht by 
the farmer cannot be produced w thou! 5 
starch from corn. 4 
The cash value to the farmer : fur. q : 
ther emphasized and an urgent . ppe 7] ts 
made to deliver all possible corn . .. #9 
once. 
THE CANNING TRADE - August 20, 194 i 7 
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THE JOB AHEAD OF US 


V-] Day statement to all employees of OPA explains the problems that lie ahead and which 
effect the lives of all Americans—By Chester Bowles. 


\\c have all been thrilled by the news. 
The end of the war for which we have 
all hoped and fought and toiled has come 
at last. 

Ty millions of men in the armed forces 
and to those of us at home it will mean 
thankfulness that danger is past and 
that those far away can come home. 
And to all of us it means the start of a 
new period of peace and opportunity. 

During the war we in the OPA have 
worked long and hard. Our responsibili- 
ties have been tedious and difficult. 

Now that V-J Day is here you are all 
entitled to a clear-cut statement of the 
effect of the end of the war on price, 
rent, and rationing controls. As I have 
said so many times, no one would be 
happier than we when controls needed 
in the war emergency could be lifted. 
We have moved immediately to put this 
policy into effect. 


RATIONING 


We have already eliminated the ra- 
tioning of gasoline, fuel oil, canned fruits 
and vegetables and oil stoves. Victory 
meant that some of the supplies of these 
items held for the armed forces could be 
released to civilians. ; 

Car owners, as far as gasoline is con- 
cerned, are at long last free to drive 
where they wish, when they wish and as 
much as they wish. We’ll be happier 
still when tires, too, can go off rationing. 
Some minor gasoline shortages may take 
place here and there during the next 
few weeks until full distribution can be 
made. But it would be unjustifiable to 
Maintain rationing simply for the pur- 
pose of easing relatively minor distribu- 
tion problems. 


Meats, shoes, rubber footwear, tires, 
sugar, fats and oils, and butter must still 
be rationed for the present until supplies 
are a! least approximately equal to de- 
man! Jt is likely that fats, oils and 
sugar vill stay on rationing longer than 
the 1% 

Ow ‘local War Price and Rationing 
Boar «till have important work to do. 
I, the - cre, am asking them to stay on 
the until further notice to handle 
thes; maining programs. The work 
they ' done for their Government and 
their \i\ehbors will furnish one of the 
= i chapters in the history of World 
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Tl!) DANGER OF INFLATION 


Fo. most four years nearly half of 
our ® production has been concen- 
trate meeting the demands of the 
war i) ime. It cannot shift from war 
to pe: vernight. 

everything else we must not 
THE .NING TRADE 


August 20, 1949 


Office of Price Administration 
Washington 25, D. C. 


V-J Day, 1945 
(August 14, 1945) 
To the Editor 
Dear Sir: 

I am enclosing a copy of a letter 
that I have sent today to all mem- 
bers of the OPA staff. It tells 
about the problems that lie ahead 
in price, rent and rationing con- 
trols. 

These problems affect the lives 
of all of us. Since success in meet- 
ing them depends primarily upon 
public understanding, I know we 
can count on your help. 


Sincerely, 


Signed: Chester Bowles‘ 
Administrator 


forget the lessons learned at such cost 
following World War I. Promptly fol- 
lowing Armistice Day in November 1918 
the few controls over prices were 
dropped. During the next few months 
as industry shifted to peacetime produc- 
tion, there was a short lull and prices 
sagged. Most people thought the danger 
of inflation was over. 

But by March 1919 workers restored 
to peacetime jobs rushed to stores to 
spend their savings. Retailers, whole- 
salers and manufacturers began a wild 
scramble for inventories. 

As a result prices skyrocketed. Nearly 
half the inflation of the entire war pe- 
riod took place after the guns ceased 
firing. 

And then in June 1920 came the col- 
lapse. Prices were far ahead of buying 
power. People could not pay for what 
was produced. Orders were cancelled. 
Inventories were dumped. Prices crashed. 

The results: 106,000 businesses went 
bankrupt. 453,000 farmers lost their 
farms through foreclosure. Payrolls 
dropped 44 per cent. 


Our economic fumbling delayed or- 
derly peace-time reconversion for more 
than two years. It brought suffering 
and misery to millions of business men, 
farmers and workers. 


AGAIN WE FACE A TEST 


Again we stand at the end of a great 
World War. Problems of peace this time 
are vastly greater. The global scope of 
the conflict has caused economic distor- 
tions throughout the civilized world. 
Great countries like France and China 


are already struggling with the fires of 
inflation. 

What we do or fail to do in the next 
year may well determine the shape of 
our economy for generations to come. 

As far as price and rent control are 
concerned, we stand on far firmer ground 
than we did after the Armistice of 1918. 
Prices so far have increased only a frac- 
tion of the World War I rise. The rela- 
tionship of farm prices, raw materials 
prices, wages and manufacturing prices 
is generally in far better balance. 

And yet we have no right to over- 
confidence. Inflationary pressures today 
are far greater than those which caused 
the disaster of 1920. More than 320 bil- 
lion dollars in liquid assets threaten the 
stability of our economy. IT WILL 
TAKE ALL OUR INTELLIGENCE 
AND PATIENCE AND COURAGE TO 
COME THROUGH THE TRANSITION 
SAFELY. 

During the next few months, as in the 
winter of 1919, some prices are likely to 
ease. And many people will feel that all 
danger of inflation has passed. But if 
we relax our vigilance now we may well 
be faced with an overwhelming inflation- 
ary flood. 


OUR PRICE CONTROL POLICY 


Our first duty is to protect our citizens 
against any increase in the cost of living 
during the next few months. We must 
vigorously resist any pressures for 
higher prices in clothing, on food prod- 
ucts. We must protect our 44 million 
tenants against unjustified increases in 
rents. 

Americans need this protection espe- 
cially during the period when millions of 
workers face temporary layoffs and pay 
envelopes shrink as a result of cuts in 
working hours. 


RECONVERSION PRICING 


Everybody wants mass production and 
full employment. Mass markets are the 
key to this goal. And mass markets can 
be achieved only at prices, for reconver- 
sion products, too—that people can af- 
ford to pay. These prices will allow the 
payment of high wages with good profits 
at normal levels of production. 

If we let inflationary pressures push 
prices up now, we might just as well 
stop talking about full production and 
full employment. 

We must remember that it is produc- 
tion, production and still more produc- 
tion which will prove the final answer 
to the inflationary danger which we face. 

The more than 10 million American 
families who dreamed of postwar homes 
—many of them low income families in 
crowded industrial areas—can buy them 
only if they are protected against un- 
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justified increases in building materials 
prices. 

By controlling prices we are protect- 
ing business men’s costs. One man’s 
price is another man’s cost. Every busi- 
ness man has the right to expect that 
the value of his supplies will remain 
stable so that he knows the cost of doing 
business. He must not be made to face 
the danger of a sharp rise in costs only 
to be followed by the inevitable crash. 
Retailers, wholesalers and manufacturers 
must be protected against the collapse 
of inventory values which accompanied 
the disaster of 1920. 

We must make our pricing policy flex- 
ible and, above all, administer it with 
speed and efficiency. Business—small 
business especially—must be relieved of 
all unnecessary red tape. To this end 
we have established automatic pricing 
methods for reconverting firms under 
$200,000. New firms launching new dur- 
able goods production have been encour- 
aged with the prospect of reasonably 
quick returns. 

We have set up machinery for individ- 
ual adjustments for companies — both 
large and small—to fit unusual condi- 
tions. Fully 90 per cent of these individ- 
ual firm adjustments will be handled by 
our field offices which have been in- 
structed to expedite this pricing in every 
possible way. I am sure that all of you 
who are entrusted with this important 
task will see that the job is done. 


There may be many bottle necks in 
this transition period. But I am deter- 
mined—and I am sure that you are de- 
termined that OPA will not be one of 
them. 


OUR POLICY ON DE-CONTROL 


Ration controls on several commodities 
have already been removed. Others will 
follow. 


Price controls have already been 
dropped on a list of minor items. Many 
others can be dropped during the next 
few months. 

On major commodities where prices 
sag below ceilings and the supply seems 
adequate to meet demand, ceilings will 
first be suspended—and if the condition 
continues for a reasonable period—then 
dropped. 

Let me summarize the present pros- 
pects briefly: 


Upward pressure on prices in clothing 
and some food commodities may lessen by 
the first of the year. Controls would be 
retained only where necessary. Ceilings 
on decontrolled products will be rein- 
stated if pressure on the entire economy 
later tends to move the whole level up- 
ward. 

Upward price pressure on building 
materials and reconversion goods such as 
automobiles, washing machines, vacuum 
cleaners, refrigerators, etc., is likely to 
last for some time. Here we will have 
a continuing responsibility. 

Rent control—now covering 486 areas 
—will be eliminated area by area as the 
normal bargaining relationship between 
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landlord and tenant is restored. Pres- 
sures for higher rentals will diminish as 
cut-backs of war orders occur. 

But, first, an alarming trend of evic- 
tions in industrial areas during the past 
few months must be stopped. This has 
already caused widespread hardship. 
Where necessary, we hope to meet this 
situation by specifying a six month no- 
tice before eviction, except for homes 
owned by returning veterans. 

Rent control may have to continue for 
a considerable time in many industrial 
areas where the housing shortage is se- 
vere. But, we are determined to drop 
controls immediately in areas where this 
can safely be done. 


THE PROBLEM AHEAD 

During these difficult war years ra- 
tioning, price control and rent control 
have been possible only because the great 
majority of our people backed them. 
Despite many inevitable irritations, de- 
lays and confusion, the people have un- 
derstood deeply their personal stake and 
the stake of the boys overseas in the 
success of the inflation control program. 

While some controls can now safely be 
dropped, others are more important than 
ever. They must remain for a consider- 
able period if we are to avoid the dis- 
aster which overtook us following World 
War I. 

These necessary transition controls 
will be successful only if their need is 
understood by our farmers, workers and 
business men. This places upon us in 
the OPA a heavy responsibility for in- 
telligent administration, for 
when courage is required, for a constant 
consultation with affected groups. 

A stupendous military victory lies be- 
hind us. A stupendous peacetime prob- 
lem lies ahead. The war was won 
through teamwork—the teamwork of our 
Army, our Navy, our workers, our farm- 
ers, our business men and our Govern- 
ment... all of us. 

An America of peacetime abundance 
and prosperity for all citizens must be 
won in the same way. No one group 
can long expect to profit at the expense 
of others. Economic abundance can only 
be won if both its responsibilities and 
its benefits are shared by everyone. 

A prosperous postwar America means 
prosperity to all our farmers, good 
prices for their products with high pur- 
chasing power for the goods they need. 
A prosperous postwar America means 
high wages and steady employment for 
all workers so they can enjoy good food, 
good health, good education and econo- 
mic security. 

A prosperous America means good 
profits to our business men based on high 
volume and mass markets. No one must 
stifle business opportunity to push vigor- 
ously into new fields in which financial 
rewards are waiting. 

Such an America, under a free demo- 
cratic government, can not be built on 
the chaos of inflation. The responsibility 
for seeing that inflation does not happen 
hence rests upon all of us. 


courage 


THE CANNING TRADE 


1945 CEILINGS AUTHORIZED 


The Office of Economic Stabilization, 
August 9, issued Directive 75, giving the 
Office of Price Administration authority 
to establish ceiling prices for the 1945 
packs of canned fruits, berries and veve- 
tables and which states that 1945 pack 
prices shall be the same as those in effect 
last year except for certain modifications 
with respect to wage rates, raw material 
costs, subsidies and other adjustments to 
correct inequalities which existed in 1944, 
Full text of the Directive follows: 


The Price Administrator and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture having submitted to 
me information and their recommenda- 
tions with respect to the pricing of the 
1945 pack of canned fruits, berries, and 
vegetables and the necessity for securing 
maximum production of these commodi- 
ties essential to the war effort, I do here- 
by find that the measures hereinafter 
authorized and directed to be taken by 
the Office of Price Administration will 
effectuate the purposes of the Emergency 
Price Control Act of 1942, as amended, 
the Stabilization Act of 1942, as amended, 
and Executive Orders Nos. 9250 and 
9328. 


The Office of Price Administration is 
hereby authorized and directed to estab- 
lish maximum prices for the 1945 pack 
of canned fruits, berries, and vegetables 
in accordance with the following prin- 
ciples: Maximum prices for canned 
fruits, berries, and vegetables shall be 
the same as those established for the 1944 
pack under Supplement 7 to Food Pro- 
ducts Regulation No. 1, as amended by 
Amendments 1-24, modified as follows: 


1. Raw Material: Gross maximum 
prices shall be computed on the basis of 
approved 1945 raw material costs and 
shall reflect changes in grower support 
or recommended prices authorized by the 
Economic Stabilization Director. Wher- 
ever administratively possible, gross 
maximum prices of individual processors 
in each case shall be based upon actual 


costs of raw material not in excess of | 


recommended or support prices. 


2. Wages: Maximum prices shall be in- 
creased to cover increases in the basic 
wage rate schedules since January 1, 
1944, not already reflected in those prices. 
These adjustments are to be applied only 
by processors who actually have incurred 
wage rate increases. An increase shall 
be considered to have occurred in the 
basic wage rate schedule only if the rate 
for female unskilled labor has incre«sed. 
In determining the amount of the ad just- 
ment the Office of Price Administration 
shall consider that labor costs will have 
increased by these percentages: 


a. Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Coxnee- 
ticut, New York, New Jersey, Penasyl- 
vania, Delaware, Maryland, West Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Iowa, Kansas, Neb-aska 
—for processors with any increase 
basic wage rate schedules, 10 per cent. 
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Virginia, North Carolina, South 
(» olina, Georgia, Florida, Tennessee, 
uecky, Mississippi, Louisiana, Ala- 
bara, Missouri, Oklahoma, Texas, Ar- 
kav as—for processors with increase in 


basic wage rate schedules up to and in- 
cleding 5 cents an hour, 10 per cent; for 
processors with increases in basic wage 
rate schedules of more than 5 cents an 
hour, 20 per cent. 


«. Wyoming, Colorado, Idaho, Utah, 
Nevada, Montana, Arizona, New Mex- 
ico. for processors with any increase in 
basic wage rate schedules, 71% per cent. 

|. Washington and Oregon—for proc- 
essors with any increase in basic wage 
rate schedules, 5 per cent. 


e. California—no adjustment. 


3. Subsidized Commodities: See “In- 
formation Letter” No. 1043, p. 8 and C. 
T. Almanac, p. 200. Where subsidies are 
authorized and directed by Directive No. 
60 (including amendments) issued by the 
Office of Economie Stabilization, maxi- 
mum prices shall be maintained or estab- 
lished in accordance with that Directive. 


4. Other Changes: Other minor adjust- 
ments may be made in maximum prices 
and pricing methods to bring them into 
conformity with the principles on which 
maximum prices for the 1944 pack were 
established, to improve the _ pricing 
methods and to correct inequities in the 
maximum prices for the 1944 pack. 

and effective this 9th day of 
1945. 


Issued 
August, 


CEILING ADJUSTMENTS EASED 


Procedure Simplified—Limitations Placed on 
Increased 


A simplified procedure to be used by 
canners who are “low-priced” sellers and 
who apply for individual increases in 
ceiling prices for canned fruits and vege- 
tables, has been approved as a feature of 
the 1945 pricing program, the Office of 
Price Administration said August 15 in 


an adyince announcement of the plan. 
Canners will be provided with the nec- 
essary forms to be used in applying for 
individual ceiling increases as soon as 
they a:« available, together with detailed 
inforni:tion about the new procedure. 
Under the new method, ceiling prices 
for s of canned fruits and vegetables 
to civ’ ans ean be increased up to the 
averac of prevailing prices in the area. 
Ceilins prices for sales to Government 
agenc can be increased up to the high- 
est p»' prevailing in the area and in all 
cases least up to individual’s process- 
Ing 
Und» no cireumstance, however, can 
oe ad usted ceiling price cover more 
an: 


1.  -essing costs, if operating profit 


is 6) cent of sales or higher. 

2.1 41 costs if operating profit is at 
least; cr cent but less than 6 per cent 
of sak 
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3. Total costs plus a profit of 3 per 
cent if operating profit is less than 3 per 
cent of sales. 

Several important changes are made 
by new procedure for granting individ- 
ual increases of ceiling prices. Among 
them are the following: 


1. The present provision applies only 
to some canned fruits and vegetables. 
Under the new procedure, applications 
for price adjustment may be made for 
all canned fruits, berries, and vegetables 
covered by the new supplement for the 
1945 pack, whether designed for sale to 
Government procurement agencies or for 
civilian trade channels. 


2. The new proposal also simplifies the 
form of application. The present provi- 
sion for adjustment of Government ceil- 
ings requires that cost data be filed for 
the items for which relief is sought, to- 
gether with balance sheets and profit and 
loss statements for the years 1936 to 
date. The new simplified form requires 
profit and loss statements for the latest 
fiscal year only and costs for the current 
and previous pack years. In providing 
current operating costs the data must be 
based on at least three-fourths of the 
current pack. 


3. At present, individual increases for 
sales to the Government may cover the 
total cost of raw products even though 
the cost exceeds the price recommended 
by the Department of Agriculture. Un- 
der the new program, increases for sales 
both to Government agencies and to ci- 
vilians can reflect no more than prices 
recommended for the raw materials. 


With respect to applications for indi- 
vidual adjustments covering sales to ci- 
vilians, the procedure will be substan- 
tially the same as before except that the 
new application provides for supporting 
schedules and complete explanations of 
cost distribution. 


FISH SET-ASIDE REDUCED 


U. S. civilians will get about 281 mil- 
lion pounds of canned fish out of the 
estimated 1945 U. S. pack in comparison 
to a previous preliminary allocation of 
192 million pounds, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Clinton P. Anderson stated today. 
The increase for civilians, amounting to 
89 million pounds, is due to a reduction 
in the amount of canned fish to be made 
available for lend-lease, as other sources 
of supply are now available, and to a 
revision in estimated requirements for 
military use. Therefore, the Government 
has reduced set aside percentages of the 
1945 pack of several major types of 
canned fish. 


Amendment No. 12 to WFO 44, effec- 
tive August 14, reduces from 80 percent 
to 60 percent the set aside on packs of 
king, chinook, or spring salmon; on blue- 
back or sockeye salmon produced in the 
Continental United States, and on pink 
and chum salmon. Set aside of pilchards, 
Atlantic sea herring (including Maine 


sardines) and Atlantic and Pacific mack- 
erel are reduced from 80 to 65 percent. 

The amendment also specifies that sal- 
mon canners must continue to set aside 
80 percent of their 1945 pack of coho 
silver or medium red, steelhead, and 
Alaska red salmon. Canners of fish 
flakes produced from cod and haddock are 
required to continue delivery of their en- 
tire pack to the U. S. Navy. 


Reduced percentages apply to the en- 
tire 1945 pack produced during the period 
April 1, 1945 to Mareh 31, 1946. The 
estimated total pack of all grades is 
5,200,000 cases for Alaska and 400,000 
cases for the Continental United States. 


GROWER PRICE FOR FRESH 
SHELLED BEANS FOR CANNING 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
and the Office of Price Administration 
August 13 jointly announced that the 
designated area average grower price for 
fresh shelled beans (including soy beans) 
which may be reflected as maximum raw 
material costs by processors in establish- 
ing their ceiling prices for the 1945 pack 
of canned fresh shelled beans (including 
soy beans), would be the same as in 1944 
and is thé USDA’s area average support 
price for snap beans. 

In addition, the designated area aver- 
age grower prices for canning for 1945, 
announced on March 27, 1945, for ten 
vegetables, was further amended today 
by the substitution of the term “fresh” 
for “green” with respect to lima beans. 


GROWER PRICE FOR 
MUSHROOMS FOR FREEZING 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
and the Office of Price Administration 
have jointly announced a_ designated 
grower price of $1.50 for 3-pound baskets 
of mushrooms for freezing. This is the 
same grower price established for mush- 
rooms for canning and may be refiected 
as maximum raw material costs by pro- 
cessors in establishing their ceiling price 
for the 1945 pack of frozen mushrooms. 

The action amends the designated area 
average prices for vegetables for freez- 
ing for 1945 announced by the USDA on 
April 10, 1945. In addition, the price 
schedule was amended by substitution of 


the term “fresh” for “green” with 
respect to lima beans. 
LAND MINES 


WARNING—AIl the land mines aren’t 
on the war front! With present prices 
nearing land-boom levels, many farms 
are bad buys and may become either a 
debt burden or a white elephant. Ser- 
vicemen interested in agriculture can get 
dependable information on local land 
values by contacting their county agri- 
cultural agent. He can direct them to a 
practical farmer who is prepared to 
draw on his own experience to offer sug- 
gestions and advice. 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


CANCO APPOINTEE 


Beverly F. Jefferson, until recently as- 
sistant manager of sales, Central Divi- 
sion, American Can Company, Chicago, 
has been made assistant to W. C. Stolk, 
vice president in charge of sales, Mr. 
Stolk announced today. 


NEW PLANT FOR TEXAS 


The Rio-Sun Company, McAllen, Texas 
say they are building a new canning 
plant at a cost of $125,000. Building ma- 
terial is to be of concrete and steel, and 
“we are taking pains in conforming with 
existing Federal and State sanitary 


BUDD RETURNS TO NCA 


Nelson H. Budd, who for the past year 
has been editor of “Good Packagi.g” 
magazine in San Francisco, has resig»ied 
that post to accept the appointment as 
Director of the Information Division of 
the National Canners Association at 
Washington, D. C. In assuming his new 
duties, Mr. Budd returns to the organiza- 
tion he served during the first three years 
of the war when he handled the weekly 
publication, “The Information Letter” 
and was Assistant Director of the Divi- 


regulations, and we are also anticipating 
new and improved regulations in food 
processing plants.” The floors and walls 
of the new processing rooms are all go- 
ing to be covered with glazed tiles. They 
will have an up-to-date Laboratory, and 
also expect to have continuous inspection 
by the Department of Agriculture. 

Approximate pack of grapefruit Juice 
will be about 500,000 cases, and vegetable 
packs about 400,000, in the next season. 
Installation of machinery will begin 
about September Ist, and in full opera- 
tion by November 1st. 


CONTINENTAL CONTAINER 
PLANT ADDITIONS 


Plans have been completed for two gu 
new buildings to be added to the Con- the 
tainer Company plant of Continental Sai 
Can Company at Van Wert, Ohio, ac- we 
cording to H. A. Eggerss, vice-president see 
in charge of the paper and plastics divi- me 
sions. 

Beverly F. Jefferson _ The new 142,500 sq. ft. factory build- a rs 
ing will consist of two warehouses for 


raw materials and finished stock, a mez- 
zanine floor, metal parts department, of- 
fices, etc. The new research and engi- 
neering building, 66 x 81, two floors and 


Mr. Jefferson, whose headquarters will 
be at the general offices in New York, has 
been with the can company for 18 years 
and was in the manufacturing depart- 


sion. Prior to joining N.C.A. in 1941 he 
had been editor of “Canning Age” (now 
“The Food Packer”) for 13 years. 


ment before joining sales in the Chicago basement, will be air conditioned and J. E. Fitzgerald, who has been with the reg 
office. He was active in the early stages | equipped with special temperature and Association for 24 years, and has been se 
of the beer can development and was en- humidity controlled test rooms. This Assistant Secretary and Director of the § he, 
gaged in the promotion of the milk con- building will be the headquarters of all Information Division for many years, has | Sie 
tainer in the Central Division. engineering research and design of both been relieved of his duties as Director , , 
product and equipment development for of the Division so that he may devote his 7 ty 
the paper division. entire time to administrative assign. 
INDIANA TOMATO FESTIVAL Construction contracts have also been ments, i bi 
ii thi aati ..,.. Placed fo ran addition to the Reading, Walter H. McDonald will continue as [Jui 
County Fair at Converse Indiana Assistant Director of the Inform: 
es yp ange ng a include 29, sq. ft. at the southeast Division, a post he has filled since he left wa! 
August <<. ocheduled are a State tomato corner of the present 175,000 sq. ft. the War Food Administration Info: ma- roo 
hamper show, a State peeling contest, building, to be used for manufacturing tion Service a year ago pia 
’ } and 
a tomato grading contest and the crown- and storage; and a 55,000 sq. ft. mez- thi: 
ing of the tomato queen. Roscoe Fraser zanine floor, to be used for finished stock po 
from Purdue, will be in charge. storage. PLANS NEW WAREHOUS: the 
DD 

Sy Lake Erie Cooperative Whol: ale, 
WHEATLEY ELECTS OFFICERS SBROKER LICENSING? Cleveland retailer-owned wholesale ,; roc- a 
; : The executive and advisory committees ery organization, has acquired a ! :rge $5. 
_ George S. Wallace, president of Na- of the National Food Brokers’ Associa- tract of land in that city as the sit: for ; 
tional Frozen Foods, New York, has tion have instructed H. Wayne Clarke, a modern streamlined wholesale } ant, I 
been elected president of Wheatley Can- NFBA president, to appoint a licensing according to Walter W. Knight, mar iger jae 
ning Company, Inc., recent purchasers of committee to investigate the pros and of the co-op. More than 100 addit nal Fr, 
the cannery at American Corner near cons and all the possibilities concerning Cleveland retailers have application for " 
Federalsburg, Md. Other officers elected the proposed licensing of food brokers. membership in the co-op pending, he aid, hae 
include Gilbert E. Wright, vice-presi- The committee is expected to develop with acceptance awaiting only th re ae 
dent; John Softy, secretary and Samuel some concrete ideas on this plan, and  laxation of building restrictions mi: <ing wal 
Davis, treasurer. The plant will be under submit them to the membership for possible a plant large enough to | -rve “a 
the general management of Mr. Wright. study. this broadened clientele. i 
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The group who participated in the 8th Annual Technicians School for training students in mold counting for the control of 
tomato products, sponsored by the Association of New York State Canners, Inc., and held at the State Experiment Station at 


Geneva, July 18 to 27. 
as New York. 


STOKES FIELD DAY 


Nearly 300 persons were Field Day 
guests of Francis C. Stokes Company at 
their Vincentown, New Jersey, plant on 
Saturday, August 11. The Industry was 
well represented by canners, growers, 
seedsmen, chain-store executives, experi- 
ment station staff and Government offi- 
cials. Lunch was served in the Company’s 
outdoor screened-in restaurant overlook- 
ing the Rancocas River. 

There were conducted tours of the 
plant and the Proving Grounds, as well 
as the contract fields. The varieties 
Valiant and Stokesdale were most uni- 
formly set. Visitors took special interest 
in the newly built washing and trimming 
lines, and the new disposal system which 
has been erected on plans of Christian L. 
Siebert, the noted sanitation engineer. 


Special interest was shown in the ap- 
plication of DDT to the factory which 
was practically flyless. This plant which 
can tu out 500,000 cases of Tomato 
Juice por year has been treated with 2 
pounds » DDT in a solution 2% gallons 
of inser’ oil. This was sprayed on the 
walls the trimming room, the cook 
room, + filling room, the wash rooms 
and th offices. It is anticipated that 
this sii le application will last for the 
entire | cking season. Those who saw 
the de nstration were convinced that 
DDT safely and profitably be used 
on an id establishment. The cost of 
the application was less than 
$5.00. 

Duri » the afternoon a brief meeting 
Was he which gave an opportunity to 
discuss current tomato situation. Mr. 
Franc’ . Stokes was in charge of the 
meetin Speakers included: Mr. Kar] J. 
Paust. kes Plant Manager; Mr. James 
H. Wi Manager of Stokes Agricu!- 
tural | .irtment; Mr. W. E. Carr, in 
charge Stokes Appointment System; 
ree. 3. Schermerhorn, father of the 
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Rutgers Tomato; Mr. Edgar G. Rex, of 
the New Jersey Seed Certification Ser- 
vice; Mr. Jesse M. Huffington, of Penn- 
sylvania State College; Dr. D. R. Porter, 
Plant Breeder for Campbell Soup Com- 
pany; Mr. A. R. Junginger, Editor of The 
Market Growers Journal of Louisville, 
Ky.; and Mr. William Maurer, of Queens 
Village, Long Island, the Inventor of the 
Maurer Tomato Trellis which was on 
display. 

Ten states were represented among the 
visitors present. The guest from the 
longest distance was Mrs. Francis Law- 
son, of Dorey & Lawson, Ltd., tomato 
growers, Plymouth, England. Central 
New Jersey has shared in the recent 
monsoon weather of the Eastern States. 
Nevertheless, the Stokes Company still 
hopes for a 5-ton-per-acre average from 
its 2000 contract acres. This, however, 
is dependent on normal conditions for the 
next six weeks. 


NEW CORN VARIETIES 
ON DISPLAY 


New, higher quality varieties of sweet 
corn, other new hybrids that extend the 
growing season, purple corn—these are 
just a few of the results of recent breed- 
ing projects by Dr. W. Ralph Singleton, 
geneticist at the Connecticut Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. 

The new varieties can be seen grow- 
ing in test plots at the Station’s Experi- 
mental Farm, Mount Carmel, at the an- 
nual Station Field Day, to be held 
Wednesday, August 22. Connecticut 
farmers and others interested in agricul- 
ture are invited to attend. 

Of particular interest among new 
sweet corn varieties is a group of mid- 
season hybrids maturing between Old 
Hickory and Lincoln. These are of con- 
siderably better quality, flavor and ten- 
derness than the older standard varie- 


Forty-seven firms were represented and students present from Florida, Pennsylvania and Illinois as well 


ties ripening in that period. In the Wil- 
son season, there are several new late 
hybrids. 


A few years ago Dr. Singleton origi- 
nated a succession series of sweet corn, 
consisting of six varieties which, planted 
at one time, ripen at intervals from mid- 
July to the first part of September. He 
has now developed new varieties at the 
beginning and end of the series, which 
will extend the growing season still 
further. The new very early and very 
late varieties may be seen at Field Day 
and are expected to be on the market 
soon. 


Such a succession series is made pos- 
sible by utilizing a long spread of ma- 
turity in inbred sweet corn. Inbred lines 
demonstrating this will be shown at 
Field Day. The earliest was pollinated 
33 days after planting, the latest will 
probably be pollinated by August 22, 
more than 80 days from planting. 


Other vegetable breeding projects in- 
clude first generation hybrid tomatoes 
and cucumbers, mosaic resistant peppers, 
pepper selections for an early, thick- 
fleshed, productive type, cucumber selec- 
tions for quality, and squash selections 
of early inbred lines of yellow Straight- 
neck for production of first and second 
generation commercial hybrids. 


Field Day will begin at 10 A.M. and 
representatives of the Station staff will 
be on-hand throughout the day to show 
experimental plots and exhibits to visi- 
tors and answer questions on the work 
of the Station. 


A brief meeting will be held in the 
tent at 1:00 P.M. when William L. Slate, 
director of the Station, will greet visi- 
tors. Facilities for lunch will be avail- 
able in the tent. Guests may bring bas- 
ket lunches or purchase food on the 
grounds from 12:00 to 1:00 P.M. Coffee 
will be furnished by the Station. 
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GREAT BODIES MOVE SLOWLY--- 


Persistance wins—Hard to maintain at times—Losses oft occasioned by giving up too soon 


By BETTER PROFITS. 


Trade papers in every industry work 
long and hard for needed steps forward 
in manufacturing or merchandising 
efforts. Often without appreciable re- 
sults, and all too often such efforts are 
discontinued for a time, when the facts 
are that if continued pressure in reader’s 
columns had been continued at all times, 
the results looked for would often have 
been achieved. For instance, no matter 
how disinterested you may be personally 
in any constructive efforts on your part 
looking toward the aggressive merchan- 
dising of your pack, under your own 
label preferably, you have no objection to 
others adopting suggestions along such 
lines. As a forward looking member of 
the canning fraternity you welcome all 
such efforts as being of benefit to the in- 
dustry as a whole, your plant included. 
Still, for many a good reason as you 
see it, you will not go ahead as an in- 
dividual. As such, each of us do not 
welcome regimentation. 


A CASE IN POINT 


However, history may be made a little 
later, and in fact may now even be on the 
march as far as the cling peach industry 
is concerned. Should the attempt I will 
describe briefly be successful, no doubt it 
will lead to many other such movements 
all over the United States. Speed the 
day when this occurs. In the July 9th 
issue of the “Food Field Reporter” we 
read in part as follows: 


“A five year cling peach State market- 
ing order that would establish the grade 
and size of cling peaches to be delivered 
for canning and freezing, and provide 
for an advertising and merchandising 
and sales promotion campaign, was pre- 
sented to the State director of agricul- 
ture, A. A. Brock, at a public hearing in 
Sacramento, California, recently. The 
proposed order would be for the period 
1945 to 1950, and industry spokesmen 
point out the possibility of as much as 
$800,000.00 being raised yearly for the 
promotion of the campaign. The hearing 
was requested by the California Canners 
League, The California Canning Peach 
Association and the Western Frozen 
Food Processors Association all of San 
Francisco. It was pointed out at the 
hearing that the production of cling 
peaches in the State is increasing, and 
that it is the consensus of the industry 
that new markets should be sought dur- 
ing the postwar period. Promotion funds 
would be contributed equally by the 
growers and processors. Before the order 
can become effective it must be assented 
to in writing by 65% of the producers 
who delivered 51% of the tonnage for 


processing in California in 1944, or 51% 
of the producers who marketed 60% of 
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the volume of cling peaches delivered last 
year. For processors, written assent 
must be obtained from 65% of the can- 
ners and freezers who packed 65% of the 
1944 volume. Industry spokesmen in San 
Francisco were optimistic in regard to 
approval of the order by the growers and 
processors. Following his study of the 
testimony and economic data presented 
at the hearing Brock is expected to issue 
the order for approval by the industry.” 

If and when this order becomes effec- 
tive for a five year period, history will 
have been made in the canning and 
freezing of cling peaches. And by the 
same token, because such a program can 
not fail if properly carried out, other 
products packers and processors will be 
bound to follow suit. As I have said 
before and even in this article, we all 
detest regimentation in any form but 
when it helps us, right or wrong, we 
should welcome it. 


GRADING 


You will notice that the suggested 
order starts, as it should, with the sug- 
gested establishment of grades for can- 
ning and freezing cling peaches, but ap- 
parently on a par with this quality con- 
trol so necessary for the success of the 
program it also calls for the carrying 
out of an advertising and merchandising 
campaign. Of course, we will not see 
product alignments covering the country 
from coast to coast rush into such a 
program of State by State legislation or 
shall we? All members of the various 
products divisions of the National Can- 
ner’s Association have had plenty of op- 
portunity in the past to voluntarily co- 
operate as is suggested by this proposed 
order, and still while they may have 
gotten closer together as occasion de- 
manded that some commodity in moment- 
ary surplus be moved profitably, we have 
yet to see any long range program of 
merchandising entered into by any lead- 
ing producers. Maybe suggested legisla- 
tion such as we have here, State by State, 
ought to be initiated by leaders among 
the packers in each of at least four lead- 
ing canned vegetables. The thought is 
certainly worth considering carefully. 


Nothing succeeds like success and it 
may be that when any canner, no matter 
how backward he has been about mer- 
chandising his pack, sees over 65% of his 
competitors voluntarily sponsoring a 
movement to go ahead with the plan, that 
he will quickly and willingly fall into 
line. Frankly, I blame no one untrained 
in advertising or merchandising for hesi- 
tating about spending his money in a ven- 
ture about the probable success of which 
he has no way of knowing except by 
judging the experience of others. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


With the funds that will be available 
for the proposed campaign, competent 
sales and advertising managers can be 
secured, and a lot of the “Guess” kept 
out of the program. After all, there is 
no reason why it will not succeed. There 
are a number of other like organizations 
in the field. As long as their administra- 
tion is kept out of politics all is well. As 
a matter of fact, it seems as if the publie 
announcement of the withdrawal of 
ration points on citrus juices was hardly 
made before the Florida Citrus Cémmis- 


sion had three store display pieces in the a 


hands of all who had been co-operating 
with them in advertising citrus juices. 


Illustrating the value of the organiza- 
tion to be set up, is the matter of timing, 
such as referred to, as well as the saving 
of individual expense and effort of all 
members of the citrus canning industry 
in such cases. Let’s see what can be 
worked out by the California Cling 
Peach Canners in this proposed instance 
and then let several other products follow 
suit, promptly. The sales and profits of 
those doing this will increase as they fol- 
low the suggestion! 


URGE NEW CHAIN PROBE 


Declaring that proceedings thus far in |) 
the A & P tria! at Danville, Ill., have 7 
demonstrated that the chain remains “in 
the saddle,” J. H. McLaurin, president of 7 
the United States Wholesale Grocers’ As- 


sociation, presenting a summary of some © 


of the testimony to the association’s mem- © 


bership this week, says: “We are strongly 7 


of the opinion that another Congressional © 
investigation of this food distribution 
octupus is in order—and imperative. 
“Yes, the A & P attorneys on May 27, § 
1940, issued an exhaustive pamphlet en- © 
titled ‘Manual on the Robinson-Patman 7 


Act’—prepared for the use of the Great 9 


Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company and Sub- 9 
sidiary Companies.” 


“In the preparation (the verbage) of 7 


this document the learned Justinians | 
have done a splendid job of portr:ying 7 
their client’s purpose and heart’s dvsire, J 
to obey the law, but in reading ‘hese § 
pages, one is driven to say, ‘The lady § 
doth protest too much, methinks!’ ’ 


HANS STEINHARDTER 


Hans Steinhardter, 50, member «/ the J 
food brokerage firm of Steinhardte. and J 
Nordlinger, New York, died suc ienls 
August 14 in his office at 105 Hudson | 
St., following a heart attack. H+ was 
well known in food trade circles in the 
East, as well as on the Pacific Coast. 
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PLANT Yodernczjatin PROGRAM 
Outworn, obsolete canning equipment cartnot 
; keep up with today’s demand for the better quality and sound protection are available to you 
Pa foods needed for higher nutritional standards. h h *FIF - 
ca FMC Engineers will gladly cooperate with you throug - Large CASH dividends are 
ie in planning a modernization program that will EQUITABLY distributed to ALL policyholders, 
i help you step up capacity as well as quality. - iki 
i plus savings on 3 and 5 year policies 
a FILLERS FOR ALL PRODUCTS No part of dividends witheld for future 
payment 
plus 
Re FMC HAND PACK FIL- 
LER, with automatic filling Available in a single non-assessable policy 
tachment, packer-briner, } | is the financial security provided by 13 time- 
and vibrating can track 
_ for a full weight pack. For tested legal reserve Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies with resources aggregating 
= other specialty products. 
$63,000,000 Assets 
a : $25,000,000 Surplus 
E No power of attorney to sign 
Fe You assume no contingent liability 
4 No reserve funds required in addition to premium 
plus 
Dependable Seruice 
1 § Broad comprehensive coverage 
Improved modern’ forms 
4 Specialized rate engineering service 
FMC HAND PACK FILLER, with inexpensive 
tf juicing attachment which will substantially “< Effective inspection service through cooperation of 
crease your profit. Improves appearance an . . 
b- con Federation, Agent and Owner to reduce hazard, pre 
; vent loss and control cost 
of 
Dependable insurance 
e, rotection available 
NEW FMC CATALOG shows the 
iy most complete line of canning ma- 
: \ oh chinery on the market for corn, any member comoany of 
Wa) beans, peas, tomatoes, fruits, ete. 
Food INDUSTRIES FEDERATION 
4 fre OF MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
o | MD MACHINERY CORPORATION HOME OFFICE: 7450 Sheridan Road, Chicago 26 
she 
sue-Sells Division . Hoopeston, Illinois 
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THE CONDITION OF CROPS 


CORN 


ABERDEEN, MD., Aug. 15—Do not ex- 
pect over 70% as much as last year from 
the same acreage. Not too much rain 
to make corn, but too much to let us get 
it properly cultivated. We had three 
weeks at one stretch that we never had 
a cultivator in the field. Consequently 
half of our acreage is run away with 
weeds and cannot produce normally. 


MONROVIA, MD., Aug. 14—Excellent 
condition, about 20% above normal or 
average yield. 


LEBANON, OHIO, Aug. 13—Crops good; 
acreage 70%, indicated yield 120%. 


ROCKFIELD, WIS., Aug. 14—Corn is late 
as it is just tasseling now, and we figure 
we will be going about first of Septem- 
ber. We have some fields that are in full 
tassel. 


WASH, D. c., Aug. 9, BAE—Prospective 
production of sweet corn for canning and 
processing in 1945 is the second largest 
of record. Indicated production, on the 
basis of reported condition of the crop 
on August 1, is placed at 1,235,700 tons 
compared with 1,009,300 tons in 1944 
and a 10-year (1934-43) average of 880,- 
800 tons. The largest crop of record 
was produced in 1942 when 1,282,500 
tons were harvested. 


The acreage planted for harvest is 
also the second larzest of record, being 
exceeded only by the acreage of 1943. 
Indicated yield per acre on this acreage 
is 15 per cent above the yield last year 
and is slightly higher than average. Un- 
usually large crops are in prospect for 
New York, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Iowa, Maryland, and Washington. 


TOMATOES 


PARAGOULD, ARK., Aug. 11—From. 600 
acres we secured 5,500 cases, balance 
sold to fresh market at high prices. 
Could not have handled them had they 
been brought to plant because of labor 
shortage. 


BERLIN, MD., Aug. 13—Probable pack 
1; of average for years 1941-1944 inclu- 
sive. 


DENTON, MD., Aug. 13—25% of normal 
on tomatoes. Open market tomatoes 
brought $1.10 per °s basket today, but 
not at any cannery. I’m letting the 
other man have them. 


MORTON, N. Y., Aug. 11—Tomatoes 
about 8 to 10 tons per acre. Last year 
they were around 5 tons. 


PALMYRA, VA., Aug. 13—Not canning 
any as I had no help, so did not put out 
any crop to can. 
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tomatoes. 


OZARK, ARK., Aug. 14—Small acreage 
Green tomatoes being sold for 
fresh market, so will not be any canning. 


FEDERALSBURG, MD., Aug. 16—Extra 
amounts of rain have caused almost a 
total crop failure. Early tomatoes are 
sure to be a total loss. With no more 
rain from now on the late ones may 
make % crop. 


WASH., D. c., Aug. 9, BAE—The 1945 
production of tomatoes for processing is 
expected to total 3,066,100 tons, on the 
basis of reports received from tomato 
canners and manufacturers of tomato 
products containing information on the 
condition of the crop on August 1 and 
probable yield per acre. This is about 
3 per cent less than the 1944 production 
of 3,169,900 tons but is 41 per cent above 
the 10-year (1934-43) average produc- 
tion of 2,168,800 tons. 


The 1945 yield indicated on August 1 
is 5.10 tons per acre. This compares 
with the 1944 yield of 5.45 tons and a 
10-year (1934-43) average yield of 4.83 
tons per acre. An extended period of 
rainy weather in July inflicted consider- 
able damage to the growing crop of to- 
matoes in Delaware, Maryland, Virginia 
and New Jersey but in most of the other 
important producing States, prospects 
on August 1 were favorable for better- 
than-average yields in 1945. 


BEANS 


PARAGOULD, ARK., Aug. 11—Spring 
crop of green beans a complete failure, 
and did not pack a can. Fall crop now 
planted and up to good stand. Weather 
conditions will determine outcome. 


We do not expect more than 50% of a 
normal pack on anything; in fact labor 
is not available to handle more than that 
amount. Those that are available are 
very indifferent. 


BERLIN, MD., Aug. 13—Lima Beans: 
Probable pack of 60% average for years 
1941 to 1944 inclusive. 


MCALLEN, TEXAS, Aug. 10—We antici- 
pate planting 400 acres of beans. We 
shall start planting about September 5th. 
This is 25% more than last year. 


WISCONSIN RAPIDS, Aug. 10—Just 
started to pack green and wax beans. 
Crop very late. Too cold; must have hot 
weather and very late frost to get size- 
able pack. Acreage 20% below normal. 


WASH, D. c., Aug. 9, BAE—During 
July prospective production of snap 
beans for canning and freezing declined 
nearly 5 per cent. Total production, as 
indicated by reported condition and prob- 
able yields on August 1, is 239,400 tons 
compared with 226,700 tons in 1944 and 
the 10-year (1934-43) average of 130,800 


THE CANNING TRADE 


tons. Declines in prospective yields per 
acre were registered during July in the 
important producing States of New 
York, Wisconsin, Michigan, Maryland 
and Oregon. 


Despite the decrease in prospects dur- 
ing July, the production for 1945 is the 
second largest of record, due largely to ; 
the great increase in acreage since 1941, | 
The prospective yield per acre for 1945 |~ 
is slightly below average but is higher ~ 
than the yield obtained in 1944. 


OTHER ITEMS 


PARAGOULD, ARK., Aug. 11—Spring 
spinach crop severely damaged. by exces- 
sive rains and flood waters; but despite |~ 
this condition our spring pack was about 
20% of normal. Too early to predict 
what the Fall crop will be. 


MCALLEN, TEX., Aug. 10—Spinach: We 
expect to contract approximately 2,000 | 
acres of spinach for freezing and can- | 
ning. Planting to start some time in 
September. 


OZARK, ARK., Aug. 14—Blackeye and 
Cream Peas: Large acreage, extra good |7 
yield. Peaches: Small acreage, very few ~ 
for canning. 


ROCKFIELD, WIS., Aug. 14—Peas: We 7 
have just finished our pea pack. Our 7 
earliest quantity was fair but quality 
was poor; whereas on sweets we have a 
big quantity and the quality was very 77 
good. Beets: On beets we expect to have © 
a fair yield if we don’t have an early 
frost. They are just about ready to har- 
vest, as most of the early plantings will 
be ready in a few days. It will be about 
85% crop. 


WEIMAR, TEX., Aug. 13—Cucumbers for 
pickles: Crop is all in. Yield about 50% 
due to.drought. Acreage was increased 
but made about only % crop compared 
to average year. 


MORTON, N. Y., Aug. 11—Fruits—Ap- 
ples, none. Peaches 120 per cent of last 
year. Cucumbers, a large acreage was § 
planted but rains and poor seed wil! cut 9 
the yield to 50 per cent of last year. 
Cabbage, late setting and much drowned 
out, will be 75 per cent of ’44. Corn— 
none for canning. Pears—a very few, 
5 per cent of last year. Quinces, 50 per 
cent of ’44. 


JOIN BROKER ASS’N. 


National Food Brokers’ Assoc tion 
announces election of the following new 
members: Olson Brokerage Co., Port 
land, Ore., recommended by Johnson- 
Lieber Co.; Harrison Clark, Troy, ™. Y. 
recommended by Wille-Dahl Co., Al any. 


BACK ON THE JOB 


J. A. Campbell, Sr., of the J. A. (amp- 
bell Co., Atlanta food brokers, is back at 
his desk after an absence of some fou! 
years, due to ill health. 
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Insist that your seeds be treated with 


Spergon 


Your State experiment stations have proved its value in increasing stands and yields. 
Protects seed against destructive fungi that cause decay; insures your crop against a 


e cold, wet planting season. Pays for itself many times over. 
pAduautages: — 
. a e Non-injurious, non-irritating, to operator when applying to TYPICAL DOSAGES 
e Makes planting easier — seeds slip through drill. en 
Ov d h ful ed (Including Limas) 
e Overdosage not harmful to seed. 
e Does not deteriorate with age—may be applied long in Sorghum % We oz. per ena 
P oz. per bu. 
advance of planting. Peanuts... 3 oz. per 100 Ibs. seed 


For names of distributors, or further information write to: 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Naugatuck Chemical Division @ 


1230 Sixth Avenue « Rockefeller Center * New York 20, N. Y. 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 


the Lhe Z 


LABELERS and CASE PACKERS 
Adjustability . . Speed . . Economy 
Large Production . . Sturdiness 


Automatic in every way—sturdy—need- 


ing minimum attention—these machines 


provide amply for a production schedule 


; of any size. In every operation involving 
» labeling and casing, depend ona BURT. 


; Buy a BURT with 


Confidence 


HURT MACHINE COMPANY 2 
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THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


The Market Takes a Holiday Week—Toma- 
toes Cause Worry in the Tri-State Region— 
Other Tomato Canning States Showing 
Promising Results——Corn Canners Busy on a 
Record Pack—The Release from Rationing 


HOLIDAYS—A review of this week’s 
happenings would have to discard all 
market considerations and turn full at- 
tention upon the operations of the can- 
neries, for while all other humanity was 
devoting itself to joyous expressions, and 
actions, over the ending of the great 
war, the canners had to keep at work 
over their kettles, saving the crops as 
they became ready and which knew noth- 
ing of world stirring events. That is 
the age old penalty of the canning in- 
dustry: that while other humans can 
take the hot weather time for vacations 
the canner must stick to his job because 
crops do not wait upon any events. The 
usual marts of trade not only took the 
two or more days of holidays, whether 
from the misunderstood Governmental 
grant, which pertained to such employees 
only, but which most cities and indus- 
tries took to themselves, or were forced 
to suspend business because of bank, 
postal and other departments where 
work was suspended, even the sorters of 
mail in the Post Office taking off. It 
will go down in business history as the 
great holiday period. If there were trans- 
actions in canned foods no one seems to 
know about them, and it can be set 
down, therefore, we think, without fear 
of contradiction, that trading in canned 
foods set an all time record of idleness 
this week. Charge this week up to re- 
joicing over final and complete victory. 

crops—But as we intimated, crops 
went right along about their business, 
and in the main the week was very help- 
ful in all regions, apparently. Warmer 
and drier weather was enjoyed by all, 
and canneries took advantage of it to get 
busy on sweet corn—the pea canning 
having been completed—and tomato can- 
ning, principally. 

Over in “this neck of the woods” the 
tomato situation is gloomy, indeed. The 
*Shore has about concluded that not over 
half a normal pack of tomatoes can pos- 
sibly be made, and when reminded that 
the festive tomato plant has a habit of 
fooling the wisest, and producing a good 
crop after being seemingly dead, they 
report that many of the canneries, or at 
least some of them, have closed their 
plants and are done for the season, with 
only a small percentage of normal packs. 
That information comes from _ ones 
closely associated with the operations, 
and would seem reliable. They say that 
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the long wet spell permitted the weeds 
to choke out the plants, and particularly 
to kill off the blossoms. That is as the 
picture looks today, down on the ’Shore, 
and you will note some despair is re- 
corded in the crop reports given else- 
where. 

In other sections of the country where 
tomato canning is a heavy industry pros- 
pects are much brighter. In some ofthe 
great mid-Western tomato canning re- 
gions they expect record packs, and we 
hope they get them. All is well, out 
there, with the weather, and they are 
getting by. Just how much of this good 
fortune is going into canned tomatoes 
rather than into tomato products only 
time will show, but there is a good effort 
being made. If they try they will get 
the results. As you move West to the 
Coast the picture still keeps hopeful. 
We’d like more Crop Reports from those 
sections. 

All tomato canners realize the great 
necessity for canned tomatoes this year. 

The corn canners are at work upon the 
best crop and acreage they have had in 
years, and they expect to put out a 
larger pack than they have for some 
years, and, as predicted, of fine quality. 
They are as busy as bees, and more 
power to them. 


The latest reports on crop and canning 
prospects from the USDA, BAE were 
dated August 9th, received here after 
last week’s issue was in the mail, but as 
conditions have rather improved than 
otherwise since then, such reports are 
valuable. We give you these under our 
Crop Reports, and you will note that the 
BAE reports are promising. 

The event of the week, of course, has 
been the release of all canned fruits and 
vegetables from rationing. You have this 
elsewhere, and it must have surprised 
all of you. Of course there has been a 
concerted cry for the elimination of these 
points, which means that the goods run 
free, but that has come from the un- 
thinking. Now let them tell us how the 
supplies, be they what they may, can be 
distributed so that everyone will get a 
fair share. They will drift into a few 
hands, and corners, and the great mass 
will plead in vain for a share. Next they 
will try to do away with the price con- 
trol, and if they succeed there—and we 
pray they never will—the canned foods 
market and industry will suffer worse 
than anyone can now foresee. Inflation 
hurts everybody in the long run, and is 
sought only by the fly-by-nights who fig- 
ure to make the profits and get away 
before being hurt; but that is what will 
happen if they raise the price controls. 
But there is probably no chance of doing 
that damage. OPA and kindred efforts 


have done a magnificent job of keeping 
us out of inflation so far, but this wil 
be needed more from now on than ever 
in the past. Under war conditions some 
semblance of control was possible, but 
if you turn loose the rugged individual. 
ist in such marketing, only trouble can 
result. 


Their motto is: A King for 
day, and they intimate “the devil take 7 


the hindmost,” but if anyone can se) 


market benefit in such, we can’t. 
In the following market reports you 


are given all that can be said about then 7 
at the time, and under the conditions, 7 
and you will find them interesting and) © 
instructive, if you have time to read) 
Just charge this week off to jollifica 7 
tion, for we have earned it in the years 7 


of war stress and worry. Certainly it 


is refreshing to feel that those years are 7 


now behind us. Soon we will be back 


in step again, and then you will get all 7 


that you want, we hope. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Canned Foods Not Affected by War’s End- | 


ing—Cut Backs Begin—Lifting of Rationing 
Helps—Tomato Situation Bad—Peas Being 


Delivered — More Fancies Than First Ex- 7 


pected—Northwest Has to Pro-rate—Fruits 
May Do Better, If Quotas Are Raised—Cit- 
rus Shows Improvement Thru Absence of 
Rationing—Reduction in Fish 
‘Take’? Welcomed 


| By ‘New York Stater” 


New York, August 17, 1945 


THE SITUATION—The quick ending of 7 


the war, while it has caught many of the 


major industries flat-footed in their re | 


conversion planning, will develop few 
practical operating difficulties for the 
canned foods trade. Immediate reaction 


to the suspension of hostilities has been 77 


general speculation as to the influence of 
this development upon the civilian sup- 
ply position this year. Reflecting an eas 
ing in the needs of the armed {orces, 
canned fish set-asides were generaliy cul 


back from 80 to 60 per cent this week, 7 


but there is nothing definite as ‘o ye 
with respect to any further reductions 
the set-asides on vegetables or (ruits, 
nor is there any indication of any sub- 
stantial immediate releases of nned 
foods from Government stockpiles. 


THE OUTLOOK—While price conti ls 
canned foods will undoubtedly be col 
tinued into the transition era, a» was 
expected early relaxation of rat oning 
regulations on all foods excepting 'ieats, 
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STARS 
BATTLE FLAG 


forxx 


PACKING CO., INC. 


4 Peace-Time Packers of 59 Varieties 
j of Phillips Delicious Canned Foods 


CAMBRIDGE, MARYLAND 


ADJU “MENT 


AYARS HI-SPEED Pocket UNIVERSAL TOMATO 
CUT STRING BEAN FILLER 
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WATCH tor WASTES 


® Profits slip away -easily through 
waste. If you do not get maximum 
yield from raw stock; if finished pro- 
duct is lost through lack of protection; 
if steam and electric power costs are 
too high; if non-productive time is more 
than it should be—there are not only 
reasons, but there are remedies. 


The present production season offers re 
you the finest opportunity to check on 
unnecessary profit leaks. Make note 
of your findings and consultus. We 
can assist you . . Oftentimes wastes 
can be easily corrected—and where- 
ever corrections are indicated as worth- 
while, they will cost much less than the 
waste. 


Langsenkamp 3-Way 
Valve—one waste 
eliminating item. 


The elimination of waste is the most 
practical way to increase profits. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP CO. 


“Efficiency in the Canning Plant” 
227-231 East South St. Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


Representatives: King Sales & Engineering Co., San Francisco; 
Tom McLay, P.O. Box 14, Port Deposit, Maryland 


For filling whole tomatoes 


Measures each can full alike without 
crushing 


Larger hopper and longer shaker. Fills 


more whole and even 
Large juice pan—Double valve juicer 


Soon pays for itself in labor saved over 
hand fill 


Capacity up to 180 cans per minute. 


Prices on request 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 


Salem, New Jersey 
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sugar, and fats and oils is now in effect. 
This will remove an onerous burden of 
“paper” work in the handling of canned 
foods at all levels. There are two schools 
of thought with respect to market reac- 
tion to such a move. Some are of the 
belief that consumer buying will soon 
clear retailers’ shelves of canned foods, 
leading to a bare market by the time 
1946 production is at hand. Others are 
of the opinion that consumers have sub- 
stantial reserves in the form of “pantry 
stocks,” and that with the ending of the 
war and rationing, these goods will be 
used up, resulting in a sufficient easing 
in demand to insure an adequate over- 
all trade supply during the marketing 
year just commencing. Distributors are 
again studying inventory policies in the 
light of conditions brought about by the 
war’s end, but trade demand is expected 
to be ample to take care of current sea- 
son’s production. 


TOMATOES—The week’s news has been 
bad. Discouraging reports are in from 
the Tri-States indicating further deteri- 
oration in pack prospects, and some sec- 
tions of the Midwest are also reporting 
the outlook much less cheerful than was 
the case a few weeks back. Prospects 
continue to favor relatively light deliver- 
ies of whole tomatoes to the trade, un- 
less the Government set-asides are cut 
substantially. Demand for tomato juice 
has shown a sharp jump since this item 
was removed from the rationed products 
list. 


PEAS—With the pack over, canners are 
getting shipments to the trade in better 
volume. In some instances, it is now 
reported, deliveries of fancies will be 
larger than had been looked for earlier 
in the season. Reports from the Tri- 
States indicate that canners are cleared 
of this season’s production. Seattle ad- 
vices indicate that deliveries of peas 
from the Northwest will be sharply pro- 
rated—probably by 50 per cent, as a 
result of small pack totals due to unfa- 
vorable weather during the growing sea- 
son. Top grades in particular are short 
in the Northwest this season, due to heat 
damage to the crop. 


CORN—With southern canners getting 
under way on the season’s run, the out- 
look indicates a fairly good pack. Im- 
provement in crop and pack prospects is 
also reported from other canning areas, 
and jobbers aie hopeful of a good supply 
position on this item. 


BEAN S— Baltimore reports indicate 
that supplies for the civilian trade from 
canners in that area will have to come 
from fall pack, early production being 
required to fulfill Government set-asides. 
Canners upstate and in the Midwest are 
now running on beans, and indications 
are that the pack will shape up better 
than had been expected. The outlook for 
Blue Lake beans in the Northwest has 
shown no improvement, and the pack is 
expected to run only about 75 to 85 per 
cent of normal. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Coast reports this 
week are none too favorable on the sup- 
ply outlook, although changes in Govern- 
ment set-asides may improve the civilian 
supply position now that the war has 
ended. Final production figures on ’cots, 
it is said, are far below earlier estimates. 
In consequence, many canners will have 
none of this fruit for their civilian trade. 
While labor troubles have continued to 
plague canners, there is some expecta- 
tion that fruit cocktail and peach allo- 
cations will be better than was the case 
in 1944. The outlook for pear delivefies 
remains uncertain. 


citTRuUS—Recent elimination of point 
requirements on all canned citrus juices 
has been reflected in a substantial pick- 
up in retail volume, and distributors’ 


stocks consequently are moving out 
faster. A good volume of futures busi- 


ness has been done on 1945-46 packs, and 
in view of the changed conditions 
brought about by ending of the war, job- 
bers are expected to rest on their laurels 
and make additional bookings only spar- 
ingly until the supply-demand outlook 
clarifies. There is some speculation in 
trade circles here as to the possible re- 
turn of grapefruit segments and blended 
orange-grapefruit segments to civilian 
market channels, after an absence of 
several years. 


CANNED FISH—Biggest news for the 
canned fish division of the trade during 
the week was action by the Department 
of Agriculture in promulgating Amend- 
ment 12 to War Food Order 44, effective 


August 14, reducing from 80 per cent to . 


60 per cent the set-asides on packs of 
King, Chinook of spring salmon; on blue- 
back and sockeye salmon produced in 
the Continental United States, and on 
pink and chum salmon. _ Set-asides of 
pilchards, Atlantic sea herring (includ- 
ing Maine sardines) and Atlantic and 
Pacific mackerel were reduced from 8&0 
to 65 per cent. Salmon canners, how- 
ever, must continue to set aside 80 per 
cent of their 1945 production of cohoe, 
silver, or medium red salmon, steelhead, 
and Alaska red, while canners of fish 
flakes produced from cod and/or hadoock 
are required to continue delivery of their 
entire output to the United States Navy. 
This easing in the canned fish supply 
position comes at a time when the trade 
generally is virtually down to bare floors 
on canned fish holdings, and in the face 
of continued heavy consumer demand re- 
flecting, in part, continued difficulty in 
getting meat supplies in many parts of 
the country. 


REJOINS RUSSELL CO. 


F. F. Russell, for a number of years 
manager of the Omaha branch of the 
Russell Brokerage Co., and more recently 
with Standard Brands, Inc., will return 
as a partner of the brokerage company 
on September 1. He will be located at 
the company’s offices in Kansas City. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


No Set Back Because of V-J Day—Jobbers 
Optimistic About Future in Foods— Some 
Changes Coming to Canners—What’s to Be 
Done—Look for More Canned Fruits—Not 
Concerned Over Lighter Syrups 


By 


Chicago, August 17, 


CHICAGOLAND DISTRIBUTORS WELL 
PARED FOR V-J DAY—With rare exceptions 
there will be no reconversion problem, 
no inventory loss or large drop in busj- 
ness among Chicagoland wholesalers and 
chains now that V-J day is a fact at 
last. A few houses have “played” resales 
rather heavily during the past war years 
and naturally this business will slow 
off and drop to a normal spot pickup 
basis. But on the whole there has been 
no boom in sales that will now fall. 
Any small decline due passive retailer 
and consumer buying will be offset by 
more aggressive selling and merchandis- 
ing. Country territories that were 
dropped will be reinstated. But most 
important larger quantities of food sta- 7 
ples and specialties should soon be avail- J 
able for trade selling. Business this week 
has naturally been very light due first 
to the suspense and then the _ holidays. 
But by the time this reaches Mr. Reader, 
trading will again be active. Chicago 
jobbers are optimistic, feeling the next 
two or three years will be volume years 
and satisfactory if not boom or easy 
profits. 


MIDWEST CANNERS MUST MENTALLY 
RECONVERT—There will be no_ physical 
problem in reconverting canning: plants 
but if the industry units are to survive, 
they must shake off the mental cobwebs 
accumulated during the past four years. 
They must change from production em- 
phasis to sales emphasis. Overceiling 
sales, upgrading, deliberate short deliv- 
eries, unlabeled sales—to only mention a 
few trade practices must stop. The ‘take F 
it or leave it’ attitude must be dropped 


fast to one of service if not “the cus J 
Strong ‘rade 


tomer is always right.” 
associations must be organized for indi- 
vidual products, like Corn Canners, Ser- 
vice Bureau, and State organiz: tions 
must be strengthened. Trade prom: tions 
and advertising must be starte! 80 
canned goods can properly meet c mpe 
tition of frozen foods and fresh pr: duce. 
Yes, midwest canners must look a: | act 
in a forward, progressive manner, ‘her- 
wise top heavy packs in the difficult post- 
war selling years will smash many | nall, 
medium and possibly even large © era 
tors. No one wants to see 55c. Pea; but 
it can happen again unless there is 4 
mental house cleaning. 


CANNED FRUITS—Civilian suppli fo" 
this line will most likely be inc: ased 
measurably now or in the near fut: ‘e a 


army requirements are re-examine . It 
will be hard to make distributors v :der- 
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sf ITH the Berlin Chapman Screw Extractor 
‘ you save the natural color and all im- 
? portant vitamins in your juices. Due to the 


1. scientific design and operation, air is NOT 
._ beaten into the food but EXPELLED from it. 
y a Built entirely of stainless steel. Simple screw 
_ adjustments can be made while in operation. 
e Screens can be changed quickly. Write for 
t complete information today. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN CO. » Berlin, Wisconsin 


LITHOGRAPHING Co.INc. 


GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD. 
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Users of Hamachek Ideal 
Viners and Hulling Equip- 
ment are fortunate. 
During the emergency 
they have equipment that 
permits the threshing of 


EQUIPMENT 


green peas and beans more 


efficiently and to improve 
the quality of their pack. 
They know that the spe- 


_cialand exclusive features 


of our equipment will help 
them considerably in 
meeting the competitive 


conditions of tomorrow. 


AMACHE 


MACHINE CO. 


Established 1880 @ Incorporated 1924 


GREEN PEA HULLING SPECIALISTS 


KEWAUNEE  ==WISCONSIN 


| 
\ 
t 
4 
0 CANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 2 a a 
ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 
| 
| 
: 
rompt elivery 


stand why the armed forces need 80 per 
cent of the Pears for example, or 60 per 
cent of the Cling Peaches with no further 
need of stock piles. The pipe lines should 
be able to furnish foods for many many 
months or even a year or more on cer- 
tain products. The trade here under- 
stands California peach and _ cocktail 
packs are progressing very nicely. With 
reduced Government quotas and _ prob- 
‘able further slashes they are looking 
forward to more normal supplies. Ration 
point elimination will move fruits like 
these into the hands of consumers quick 
as the pent up demand for fruits must 
be terrific. A few small pool car ship- 
ments of Royal Anne Cherries and Apri- 
cots are coming into the market. Outside 
of these there is just a temporary vacuum 
since other fruits come later. The trade 
here does not seem as concerned over lite 
syrup and water pack deliveries as in 
some sections of the country. Distribu- 
tors will welcome anything and every- 
thing in the fruit line. Further they 
feel sugar may be a trifle easier by win- 
ter or spring and the consumer can 
sweeten to taste. Then this is_ prob- 
ably wishful thinking but somewhat 
satisfying. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


San Francisco in War and in Peace—What 
Might Better Have Been Done—-Armaments 
May Grow Silent But the Need for Food 
Grows Greater—California Ready to Do Her 
Full Share—Canneries All Very Busy—Some 
of the Troubles—Big Pack of Cocktail— 
Drive to Get Labor—Rebuilding the Fishing 
Fleet—Salmon Pack Below Last Year— 
West Coast Notes 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, August 13, 1945 


cAUTIOUS—The happenings of the past 
few days have been such as to stagger 
the imagination, with the dramatic ap- 
pearance of the atomic bomb, the entry 
of Russia into the war against Japan 
and the expressed desire of that country 
to give up the struggle. San Francisco, 
who so recently gave her name to the 
Charter of the United Nations, which 
can easily prove the greatest single step 
ever taken toward lasting peace, is now 
revealed as the focal point in the war 
effort against Japan. High on the Berke- 
ley hills, in a closely guarded plant, de- 
tails were worked out in the cyclotron 
invented by Dr. Ernest O. Lawrence, 
University of California physicist, holder 
of the Nobel Prize, which made possible 
the making of the atomic bomb. The ap- 
parent end of the war comes with San 
Francisco Bay literally packed with 
ships, all given over to the war effort. 
The thought comes to mind, with the cur- 
tain falling on the drama of war, that 
the same amount of effort devoted to 
cleaning out the pestholes of this and 
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other lands would have given us a new 
world and a real taste of happiness. 


FOOD STILL PARAMOUNT—Canners, and 
other food processors, have been giving 
serious thought of late to post-war 
plans, mindful of the fact that in days 
before the war the food industry was 
the largest single industry in the San 
Francisco Bay area. Food will now be 
needed in increased quantities, instead 
of ships and munitions of war, and can- 
ners say they are well prepared to 
handle even larger crops than have been 
produced in wartime, with new tech- 
niques and labor-saving equipment. Some 
are arranging to enter the frozen food 
field to round out their business and 
make greater use of present facilities. 
Local can manufacturers are expanding 
their plants and Food Machinery Com- 
pany has become outstanding in the 
worldwide distribution of food process- 
ing and handling equipment. 


THE SITUATION—The recent changes in 
the set-aside requirements for Govern- 
ment agencies have been very pleasing 
to the trade, since every change has been 
downward, with some items off the list 
entirely. Still further changes are ex- 
pected in the near future, so prospects 
are much brighter for the handling of 
an increased part of this year’s pack 
through civilian channels. There prom- 
ises to be no hesitancy on the part of 
the wholesale or retail trade to take any- 
thing that can be had this year, since 
rationing and price control have kept 
prices from getting into inflationary 
levels. 


CANNING—The harvesting of peaches 
is making good progress and to date can- 
ners have been able to handle all offer- 
ings. Shipments to fresh markets out- 
side the State have been curtailed 
through a lack of refrigerator cars, but 
there is a _ possibility that this may 
be speedily remedied by the change in 
the war situation. So far, dryers have 
been able to care for most of the peaches 
fresh fruit shippers were unable to 
handle. Complaints have come from 
some peach growing districts that clings 
have been running unexpectedly to small 
sizes, but it is not believed that this will 
have any material bearing on the size 
of the pack. Home canning on the part 
of those who do not raise their own fruit 
has been given a wallop by the concerted 
practice of retailers of holding fresh 
fruit at full retail ceiling prices, no 
matter how large the available supply. 
Imagine peaches selling for 12 cents a 
pound within a hundred miles of the 
orchards in which they are grown, while 
growers would whoop with joy if they 
received 4 cents a pound. 


cocKTAIL—The packing of fruit cock- 
tail is making good progress, with ample 
stocks of peaches and pears on hand to 
form the principal ingredients. Some 
canners feel that the pack of this item 
may reach 6,500,000 cases. Business is 
being offered in rather heavy volume, 
with prospects that the civilian trade 
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may get more than half of this. Some 
canners are planning to get shiprients 


of the early pack out as soon as possible | 


to make room for the heavy fruit pack 
which comes later. 


TOMATOES—Tomatoes are being han. 
dled by some canners in the San Joaquin 
Valley, but most of these are going into 
products, instead of the peeled item, 
Growing conditions continue satisfactory 
so another large pack is expected. In 
various communities organized drives 
are under way for the enrollment of can- 
nery labor, with special emphasis on 
more workers during the tomato season. 
In Oakland, Calif., a “USO show in re. 
verse” was presented recently with 60 
entertainers from the armed forces pre- 
senting a program exclusively for can- 
nery workers and their families. The 
program was sponsored by the Armed 
Service Forces, the Food for Fighters 
Committee and the War Manpower Con- 
mission. The Food for Fighters Com- 
mittee include in its membership the 
Gerber Products Co., F. M. Ball & Co, 
California Packing Corp., Fruitvale Can- 
ning Co., H. J. Heinz Co., Oakland Can- 
ning Co., and the Santa Cruz Packing 
Co. 


RE-INSTATING FISHING FLEET—The Pa- 
cific Coast fishing fleet is being built up 
at a rapid rate and some types are being 
operated in larger numbers than before 
the war. A total of 810 new boats was 
authorized by the Office of Coordinator 
of Fisheries for the Pacific Coast area, 
with 362 of these alloted to California 
and the others to Oregon and Washing- 
ton. Most of these have been completed, 
although some tuna clippers will not be 
ready until next year. The large boats 
are equipped for voyages up to 6,000 
miles and earry large refrigeration 
plants. 


SALMON-—The packing of salmon has 
come to an end in seven of Alaska’s fish- 
ing districts. To August 4th the output 
had reached 2,786,571 cases, against 
3,121,357 cases a year earlier. In at 
least one district, operations will con- 
tinue until the end of October. Canners 
expect the pack to be at least a_ half 


million cases less than that of last year. 4 


Buyers are clamoring for early leliv- 
eries, but this will not be possible, ex- 
cept in a few isolated instances. 


Oregon canners are ready to handle 
increased quantities of albacore tuna 
this season and some sizeable catch:'s are 
being made by the enlarged fleet. The 
regular tuna fleet has been augr ented 
by the halibut, otter-trawl and 
fleets, along with several new boat . 


WEST COAST NOTES 


LOSSES—The F. E. Booth Com pany, 
Inc., San Francisco, Calif., one « the 
few canning concerns making m-nthly 
reports of sales, profits and losses, re 
ports that July sales amounted to °352, 
433, against $312,735 for the mont’: last 
year, but with a loss of $4555, con: ared 
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with net profit of $18,638 for the 
montli 2 year ago. Operations for the 
fiscal year to July 31 resulted in a profit 


of $24,616, against $85,878 a year be- 


fore. Sales of $4,543,111 compared with 
$4,708.247 a year before. 

CANNERY SCHOOL— Governor Earl 
Warren, of California, has signed two 


Senate measures, appropriating $530,000 
for the planning, erection and equipping 
of a building on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of California at Davis, where a 
course of instruction in food canning and 
processing in general will be established. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Must Keep Moving—No Quitting in War, 

No Quitting in Peace—Business Can Adjust 

Itself—Now Canning Shrimp—The Year’s 
Pack—-Crab Production Showed Increase 


By “Bayou” 


KEEP MOVING—V-E Day and V-J Day 


have both come and gone and the earth 
is still revolving on its axis in the same 
manner that it did when it was created. 
Which means that the world is not con- 
cerned on what its people do or not do 
and that we have to keep moving right on 
if we want to keep up with the pace 
set by it. 


Our accomplishments in the war just 
ended have been most extraordinary. The 
other nations have marveled at how a 
comparatively unprepared and weak na- 
tion in point of trained fighting men and 
war equipment developed into a giant 
of strength and power in so short a time, 
which proves the tremendous resources of 
this country and the team-work and co- 
operation of its people. 

What the future has in store for us in 
the way of business and profits is prob- 
lematic, but it should not discourage us 
nor stop us from forging ahead, because 
we would never have accomplished what 
we did in the war if we had been quitters 
when the odds were against us. 

Adjustment of prices and profits are 
bound to take place and these can better 
be worked out as we go along producing 
than if we stop and wait for the change. 

Our brave boys and girls in the armed 
forces have paved the way for us to 
expand our resources in the foreign fields 
and it is up to us to deliver the goods. 


SHRIMP—The Alabama canneries re- 
ceived 245 barrels of shrimp last week 
and 50 barrels the previous week, which 
is the only State in this section now can- 
ning shrimp. 

The plants operating under the Sea- 
food Inspection service of the U. S. Food 
and Drug Administration reported that 


for the year ending June 30, 1945, Louisi- 
ana and Texas canned 276,197 standard 
cases of shrimp and Mississippi, Ala- 
bama and Georgia canned 133,888 stand- 
ard cases, making a total of 410,085 cases 
packed during the 12 months. 

This was an increase of 23,936 cases 
over the previous year, but less than half 
the 897,558 cases canned in the year 
ending June 30, 1940, which was a 
banner year. 

The shortage of labor both on the 
boats and in the plants is partly responsi- 
ble and the other is that the raw dealers 
have been buying larger quantities of 
shrimp and putting their surplus in 
quick-freezers, which when thawed out 
can hardly be detected from the fresh 
shrimp. 


HARD CRABS—Louisiana produced 401,- 
980 pounds of hard crabs last week, 
which was 5,470 pounds less than she 
produced the previous week, yet Biloxi, 
Miss., produced 74,250 pounds of hard 
crabs last week, which was 3,000 pounds 
more than she produced the previous 
week and Alabama produced 10,000 
pounds of hard crabs last week, which 
was 7,000 pounds more than she pro- 
duced the previous week. So altogether 
crab production last week showed an jn- 
crease of 4,530 pounds over the previous 
week. 


The Sixth Edition of 


Every 
Canner 


A complete, practical and up-to-date canners’ text- 
book, answering any questions that may arise relative 
to. proper methods of canning. 
of processing vegetables, fruits, fish, meats, soups, 
preserves, jellies, sauces, etc. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


The Canned Foods Authority 
B ALTIMORE2, 208. GAY STREET MARYLAND 


It covers every phase 


UE | Size 6x9, 360 pages, Beautifully Bound. 
Stamped in Gold. 
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NEW FOOD SCIENCE DIVISION 
AT GENEVA 


A new Division of Food Science and 
Technology has been formed at the New 
York State Experiment Station at Ge- 
neva by merging the Divisions of Bac- 
teriology and Chemistry, according to an 
announcement by President E. E. Day 
of Cornell University. 


Dr. Elmer H. Stotz was named head 
of the new division and activities of the 
new group are to be guided by a com- 
mittee consisting of members of the 
former Divisions. This committee will 
consist of Dr. Stotz, who was head of the 
Chemistry Division, as Chairman, and 
Dr. George J. Hucker, and Dr. Carl S. 
Pederson, professors of bacteriology, and 
Dr. Zoltan I. Kertesz, professor of chem- 
istry. 


“The program of the new Food Science 
and Technology Division will embrace 
investigations of concern to farmers, 
processors and consumers. Furthermore, 
it provides for the continuation of many 
lines of work relating to food processing 
already under way and the development 
of new fields of research,” according to 
Director A. J. Heinicke. 


The new division will advance the 
work of Cornell’s School of Nutrition, 
Colleges of Agriculture and Home Eco- 
nomics, and the over-all food program 
of the University. 


“The Station has a close relationship 
with food processors and producers in 
the State and every effort is made to 
keep them informed on progress of work 
under way and to obtain from them 
leads for new lines of investigation that 
should be undertaken,” Director Heinicke 
said. ‘The new organization anticipates 
particularly post-war expansion of local 
facilities. A new Food Research Build- 
ing and pilot plant has been authorized 
by the State’s Post-war Planning Com- 
mission and plans for the new building 
are well advanced. They stress flexibility 
of facilities and equipment to meet 
changing needs in food processing re- 
search.” 


SALT BENEFICIAL TO BEETS 


Supplies Apparent Need of This Crop for 
Sodium—Can Be Applied Early 
Or As Side-dressing 


Application of common salt to beets 
at the rate of 500 pounds to the acre 
has resulted in substantial increases in 
yield and larger and greener foliage in 
tests carried on by canning crops spe- 
cialists at the New York State Experi- 
ment Station at Geneva. 


The best results are obtained when the 
salt is applied at the time the land is 
being prepared for beets, says Prof. C. 
B. Sayre, in commenting on the Station 
tests. However, the salt may be applied 
as a side-dressing any time the beets 
show symptoms of sodium deficiency, ac- 
cording to this authority. Dark red 
leaves blotched with purple and a ten- 
dency for the plants to “stand still” are 
clear symptoms of sodium deficiency, it 
is explained, and are usually remedied 
within two or three weeks after the salt 
is applied. A side-dressing of 250 
pounds of nitrate of soda, 125 pounds of 
ammonia nitrate, or 200 pounds of am- 
monium sulfate made at this time is also 
likely to be profitable. 


Where the salt is applied at the time 
the land is prepared for beets, the crop 
usually does not display any symptoms 
of sodium deficiency but appears to get 
off to a good start and to make a steady 
growth. Side-dressings of salt can be 
applied successfully up to the middle of 


August, however, if the plants develop 


sodium-deficiency symptoms. 


Because of the striking results ob- 
tained in experiments carried on last 
year in which 500 lbs. of salt increased 
the yield of beets about 3 tons per acre, 
several canning crop growers are coop- 
erating with Professor Sayre this season 
in testing the treatment in their fields. 
In every instance, the foliage of the beets 
in the section of the field which has re- 
ceived applications of salt is markedly 
greener and larger than that of plants in 
untreated areas. This will prove a dis- 
tinct advantage where the beets are to 
be harvested by machine. 


TAYLOR’S PART IN ATON IC 
BOMB PRODUCTION 


It has just been revealed tha‘! The 
Taylor Instrument Companies of R ches. 
ter have played a major role in the many. 
facture of the new Atomic Bomb terme 
by high War Department officers as 
“... the biggest secret of the War.” 


The principle involved in_ releasing 
atomic energy has been known for some 
time but, as J. R. Dunning, Associate 
Professor of Physics at Columbia, wrote 
in 1941, “enormous technical difficulties 
which may be insurmountable (in manv- 
facturing it) on a practical scale.” The 
ingenuity of the country’s finest process 
engineers was applied to designing the 
process which would put the laboratory 
technique on a production basis. Taylor 
participated in this project in their 
particular field. 


In 1948 Taylor’s Rochester plant was 
inspected by a committee charged with 
locating industrial plants throughout the 
nation sufficiently large to handle all the 
ramifications of the huge project. On the 
basis of its complete facilities and large 
engineering staff Taylor was selected as 
prime contractor for instrumentation fo 
the Kellex Corporation in its work per: 
taining to the Manhattan District Pro- 
ject. Several of the large instrument 
manufacturers were asked to submit 
instrument designs to meet the extremely 
close process tolerances. Taylor’s designs 
were selected. This required a_ heavy 
tooling program; the design and _ con- 
struction of highly specialized testing 
and calibrating equipment; and the whole 
program reduced to a mass_ production 
Intense effort over a period of 
many months was applied to this project 
due to the unusual urgency of it. Not 
only have many Taylor technicians been 
devoted to the production of these vital 
instruments, but several have been sup- 
plied to the project proper. 


basis. 


Strict secrecy regulations still shroud 
the product, the process, and the instrv- 
ments involved, and employees have been 
notified by the War Department to main- 


tain the silence which they have k«pt for 


nearly three years. 


Always Dependalte! 


OLD FAITHFUL BRAND 


SEED PEAS 


For Canning and Freezing 


GALLATIN VALLEY SEED CoO. 


BOZEMAN, MONTANA 
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YANTED and FOR SALE 


Th »e is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equip ont. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while filling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment urself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need lp, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
resuli from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, cr insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times »er line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
court initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name, if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, ete. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


YOUR BEST SOURCE for new or good rebuilt equipment. 
Packaging: Semi- or fully automatic lines; Fillers; Cartoners; 
Sealers. Labelers: Bottles, Jars, Cans, ete. 125 Jacketed 
Kettles; Tanks and Vacuum Pans or Cookers, all metals; 2 
Mikro Pulverizers, No. 2 and 4 motorized; plus dozens of other 
Grinders, all purposes. 6 Stainless Clad 750 gal. Tanks or 
Percolators; 4 Heavy Duty 1,000 gal. Copper Tanks. Mixing 
equipment for every purpose; Filter Presses in wood, iron, lead, 
ete. New Syphon and Vacuum Fillers ready. Send for the new 
96 page FMC Catalog. Highest prices paid for your surplus 
equipment. First Machinery Corp., E. 9th St. & East River 
Drive, New York 9, N. Y. 


BONDED PORTABLE POWER BAG AND BOX STACK- 
ERS. Vibrating Screens for de-watering canning wastes, for 
sizing, wrading, etc., $495.00. Truck Scales, 15 ton, 9 x 22 ft. 
platform, $440.00; 20 ton, 34 x 10 ft., $815.00; 30 ton, 34 x 10 
ft., $1010.00; 30 ton, 40 x 10 ft., $1490.00. More than 38% 
of Ohio canners have Bonded equipment. Immediate delivery. 


can phone or wire. Bonded Scale Co., 11 Bellview, Columbus 
10 


FOR ALE—Two Food Machinery Buck Style Bean Snippers, 


complet. with new style yokes recently installed, one yoke 
unused. Will sell complete with picking table for $500.00 each, 
F.0.B. ‘altimore. Lord-Mott Co., Inc., Foot of Fell St., Balti- 
more 3: Md. 


FOR ‘ALE—One 42x66 Retort with Tag Temperature and 


Press control, also three 42x72 Retorts, recent model, also 
25 per ated baskets. Packer Products Co., 1910 Rittenhouse 
Square Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY—Brand new 100 gallon 
Stainles: steel kettle, two-thirds jacketed, with stainless inner 
and out: jacket; can be shipped immediately. Adv. 4567, The 
Cannin; Trade. 


CON -YOR FOR SALE—Complete conveyor installation, 


includit approximately 400 feet 15” wide case conveyor includ- 
Ing 90° arves and stands. Adv. 4568, The Canning Trade. 
THE CA NING TRADE August 20, 1945 


THE OPPORTUNITY 
OF A LIFETIME 


@ We are in need of the services of a man to fill the 
position of General Manager of a well established 
Canning Machinery Manufacturing Business, with the 
additional qualifications of a knowledge of canning 
machinery, canning plant lay-out and having the in- 


dustry’s acquaintance. 


@ It is our opinion that a man possessing the above 
qualifications will find this opening the opportunity of 


a life time. 
@ All replies will be kept strictly confidential. 


Address: OPPORTUNITY, THE CANNING TRADE, 
20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


FOR IMMEDIATE SALE—Jumbo Model E Crowner, Er- 
mold 6-wide automatic labeler, Liquid World Rotary Automatic 
Labeler, Karl Kiefer and Heil 20th Century Bottle Rinser, 
Meyer-Dumore and Barry Wehmiller Bottle Washer, capacity 
30 to 120 bpm; Horix 18-spout Juice Fillers; 7 semi-automatic 
labelers, all makes; 5 used copper and stainless steel jacketed 
kettles; 3 new 100 gallon, two-thirds jacketed stainless steel 
jacketed kettles; can be inspected and shipped immediately. 
Charles S. Jacobowitz Company, 3080 Main Street, Buffalo 14, 
New York. Phone: Amherst 2100. 


FOR SALE—Robbins Steam Hoist, $50.00. 
Westminster, Md. 


E. L. Crowl, 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—tTwo 500 gallon Jacketed Kettles, either glass 
lined or stainless steel. Advise best price. Leon C. Bulow, 
Bridgeville, Del. 


WANTED—Nailing Machines. We want 3 used Morgan or 
Doig wood box Nailing Machines quickly, any size. Will pay 
cash. Wire or phone us. Chas. N. Braun Machinery Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 


WANTED —One Indiana Chili Sauce Machine and three 200 
or 250 gallon Steam Jacketed Kettles. Kindly quote best price 
and state condition on writing. Niagara County Preserving 
Corp., Wilson, N. Y. 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Retorts; 
Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equipment. 
Adv. 4565, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED-—Steam Boiler with capacity 50 to 100 H.P., hori- 
zontal type. Advise kind, condition, location and price. Michi- 
gan Mushroom Co., Niles, Mich. 


WANTED—One Urschel Beet Slicer. 
letter. Adv. 4564, The Canning Trade. 


Give full details first 
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FOR SALE—FACTORIES SMILE AWHILE 


FOR SALE—Tomato cannery, together with tomato juice 
line. A well established and profitable canning business, located There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 


in prosperous irrigated section of New Mexico. Arthur Starr Q 
Hatch, N. Mex. : Contributions Welcomed 


FOR SALE—Modern cannery, located Western New York, 
equipped to can or freeze strawberries, currants, raspberries, 
cherries, tomatoes, tomato juice, tomato puree, tomato paste, CAPACITY 
and snap beans. Crops contracted. Plant ready for operation. 


“ adi i 1] ‘ 
Trade. 


a canary?” ; 
“No, Grandpa!” shouted Zack. “I said Martha weighs 35) 
MISCELLANEOUS pounds and takes food like a CANNERY!” 


FOR SALE—Barrels. 225 new 50-52 gallon, paraffined, fir 
Barrels with 5 inch bungs in heads. Salter Canning Co., North 
Rose, N. Y. Boy Friend (on the phone): “Whatcha doin’ Sattidy night 


“Gotta date.” 
HELP WANTED “An’ next Sattidy night?” 


PRODUCTION MAN—Technical experience, to assist fac-  “Gottadate” 
tory manager in established New Jersey food processing plant. Anna next Sattidy night? 
Excellent opportunity for right man. State salary expected and “Gotta date. 
complete history to receive consideration. Adv. 4566, The Can- Well twiddle my moustache, woman, doncha ever take 
ning Trade. bath? 


MORRAL CORN HUSKER 
Either Single or Double BY A WALK 


MORRAL CORN CUTTER Billy: “How did Grace happen to marry that ball player?” 
Either Single or Double Cut Tillie: “Oh, I hear she threw herself at him.” 
Billy: “And I suppose he was a good catch?” 


MORRAL COMBINATION Tilly: “No, I think she scored on her curves.” 


CORN CUTTER 
for Whole Grain or Cream Style Corn 


The fastest and easiest adjusted 


Patented machines manufactured A man from a small town attending a convention in a big 7 
Write for Catalogue and further particulars city, took in a show which featured the display of the maidenly | 7 


form to a greater extent than that to which he was accustomed 
and the next day he was obliged to go to an oculist to have hi 
eyes examined. 

“After I left the show last night,” he explained, “my eye 
were red and inflamed and sore.” 

The oculist examined his eyes, thought a moment and the 
remarked, “After this, try blinking your eyes once or twie 
during the show; you won’t miss much.” 


ASHBII ETHER ONE 


A political orator had been talking for an hour. lle wif 


MORRAL BROTHERS, INC., Morral, Ohio 


is outstanding. It is obtained saamane 


not by chance but by plan. “I want Land Reform, House Reform, Education I eform! 
I want—” 
Breeders and Growers of Seed Peas and Beans “Chloroform,” said a bored voice. 


MOSCOW, IDAHO 


Conductor: “Next station is Long Wait Junction—char “e cals 
for Mauch Chunk, Squeedunk, Quakake and Podunk, ‘Toker 
daqua, Catasaqua, Mecanaqua and Tamaqua.” 

Green Brakeman (at other end of car): “Same at th s end.” 


FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING EQUIPMENT 


Teo Univrew Company Westminster, Md. 
HUSKERS—CUTTERS—TRIMMERS—CLEANERS 


SULKERS GRINDERS “The world will forgive one for being blue; sometimes ‘orgivé 
‘ one for being green, but never forgive one for being , ellow. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The '‘schinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


GEN SRAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


TS ‘or Machinery Mfrs. 
Sg nan Company, Berlin, Wis. 
chisholm-: ‘der Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mac’ ery Corporation, Hoopeston, Nl. 
F. H, Lanc-cnkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K, Robias & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
erlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


BOXING MACHINES. 

iBurt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 

a Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

"Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill 

PA. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 

Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

WHA. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS 

Pe Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

WA. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

CAN WASHING MACHINES. 

Sm Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
MA. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

_ BA. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
big 7) CARTON SEALERS. 
nly ABC Packaging Machine Co., Quincy, II. 
ned CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 

F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
his 9) CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
yhisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
BA. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


hen CLOCKS, Process Time. 
vice mm Avats Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
@ Chisholm-Rydur Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machin ry Corporation, Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
COILS, 
Berlin Chapr Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ry' Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machin. y Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 


a 
a 


me. H. Langs amp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
was A. K, Robins 4 Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CONVEYO:: AND CARRIERS. 
! Berlin Chap Company, Berlin, Wis. 
rm: Chisholm-Ry Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
‘sland Equir: nt Corp., New York City 
Food Machi: Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
La Porte Ma Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Pohlman & nzer, Inc., Chicago, III. 


A. K. Robin \ Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CONVEY JELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Berlin Chay) . Company, Berlin, Wis. 
oars Chisholm-R Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Island Equi nt Corp., New York City 
kell: Porte Me Mfg. La Porte, Ind. 
-K. Robin. & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
S, Hydraulic. 
4” Petlin Chapr » Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryc r Co., Niagara Falis, N. Y. 
COOKERS, « ontinuous, Agitating. 
Mechin Co., Salem, N. J. 
n Chapr Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ry:! Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
i Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
ton Cor 


Ww. A.K. Robins  Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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Frank Hamoachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


Hamilton Co\: or & Brass Works, Hamilton, Onio 


& Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 


COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co , Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Carton. 
ABC Packaging Machine Co., Quincy, III. 
KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder.Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 


Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
MIXERS. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT DISPENSERS. 
Scientific Tablet Company, St. Louis, Mo, 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. . 
SYRUPS AND BRINERS. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 


Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hooneston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ml 
General Machinery Corp., Hamilton, Ohio 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


CORN WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


STRING BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, ‘Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 
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EXHAUSTERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING ENIVES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Contin: e 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman company. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chishalm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 
Berlin Chapman Com: , Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilto::, Oh, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, In‘. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg. Pa, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N.¢ 


BEDDING EQUIPMENT. 
Interstate Bedding Co., Chicago, Ill. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


A Complete Course in senthe. 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York City. 
Can Manufacturers Institute, Inc., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 


INSURANCE, Canners. ; 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicay 
Food Industries Federation, Chicago 26, Ill. 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LABELS 
Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
R. J. Kittrmdge & Co., Chicago, III. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Louis Roesch Co., San Francisco. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N.Y. | 
United States Print. & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, Ohi! 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 


F. H. Langsenkamp & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALES CONSULTANTS. 
Bob White, Chicago 11, Ill. 


SALT. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 


SEASONING. 
Basic Vegetable Products Co., Vacaville. Cal. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. i 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Com) 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 

a King & Co., Minneapolis, Min... 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, IIl. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Corn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Ha’ en, Cont 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mort. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
ae King & Co., Minneapolis, Min :. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Ic \ho. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Cc in. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, C onn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Ha: en, Com 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Min 1. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Cc in. 

S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, C nn. 


SEED TREATMENT. 


Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, M: :n. 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York City. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
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rr Higher Quality & Greater Yield 


THE MIDGET HULLER 


When you use the Midget in your field work you 
know in advance just how your Peas are develop- 
ing and when to cut them, to give you your pack 
exactly as you wantit. There is no guess work 
when you use the Midget. Pods are pulled 
off the vines and hulled in the Midget to de- 
finitely determine the right cutting time. It pays 
big dividends. 


Write for full particulars, plans for walking 
fields, etc. 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT COMPANY 


“The Original Grader House” 
BALTIMORE 30, MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE.MD. 
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for Every Canning Need 


The House of ROBINS 
offers a great line of 
Canning Machinery and. 
Supplies designed and 
built to give the great- 
est practical service 
and efficiency for pack- 
ers of fruits and veg- 
etables. Prompt ship- 
ment and immediate at- 
tention to your require- 
ments have enabled us 
to build our business 
solidly on the confi- 
dence of canners every- 
where. No matter where you are, we can serve you. 


ROBINS IMPROVED STRINGLESS 
BEAN CUTTER 
Equipped with automatic feed 
hopper. Large capacity. Specially 
constructed hopper permits cutting 
exceptionally large quantity. 
Beans pass under cutting head in 
loose form and not in bunches. 
Standard head cuts 1” pieces. 

Special heads to order. 


ROBINS GRADING TABLE 


Equipped with an apron of con- 
tinuous metal slats 30 inches wide, 
overall length 7 feet. Capacity up 
to 10 tons per hour. 


ROBINS PERFORATED 
CRATES 


Made of heavy steel plates 
to give maximum service. 
This style prevents damage 
to small cans. Welded 
construction; few repairs 
needed. Welded heavy 
top and bottom rings... . 
no “bulging out” at bot- 
tom when loaded. 


ROBINS ROLLER INSPECTION 
TABLE 


All metal, welded construction; 
equipped with ball bearing steel 
rollers—furnished for belt drive. 


A-K- 


OBINS & COMPANY, Inc. 
BALTIMORE, MD., U.S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF CANNING EQUIPMENT 
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A WORLD CENTER 


OF CAN-MAKING MACHINERY 


Can-making problems from all parts of 
the world... from the war fronts of Italy, Britain, Russia, the Pacific 
. -- from the industrial fronts of North and South America. . . flow 
to the headquarters of the Cameron Can Machinery Co. in Chicago. 

This flow of problems, which has expanded year after year, adds up 
to the one indispensable value in the design of can-making machin- 
ery: Experience. Cameron engineers are stimulated and challenged 
to develop improvements by the day-to-day problems of the entire 
can-making world. 

Whatever your can-making problems may be, you are invited to 


submit them... without obiigation...to Cameron Engineers. 


CAMERON CAN MACHINERY COMPANY 


240 NORTH ASHLAND AVENUE « CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


In this building, Cameron engineers design 
the machines that have set the standards for 
can-making efficiency throughout the world, 


